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A BIT OF HOLLAND IN AMERICA. 


By CyRENUus COLE. 


I 


ia THE summer of 1847 a company of 


immigrants from Holland settled in 
Marion county, Iowa, on the divide be- 
tween the Des Moines and Skunk rivers. 
In their own country they had been per- 
secuted on account of religion, being dis- 
senters from the state Reformed church, 
and so they called their new home, Pella, 
the name meaning a place of refuge. 
Upon the seal of the new town they in- 
scribed the words: Jn Deo Spes Nostra 
et Refugium, or, In God Our Hope and 
Refuge. 

To speak of religious persecutions in 
Holland is almost to contradict history. 
Holland has been one of the cradles of 
religious liberty in Europe. The Pilgrim 
Fathers of American history found refuge 
there, although all the political power of 
England was used to dislodge them. And 
long before the pilgrimage at Leyden, 
triumphant over the cruel Spanish Inqui- 
sition and the combined Catholic powers 
on sea and land in the most tremendous 
struggle of Protestantism, Holland not 
only permitted Roman Catholics to live 
under her splendid republic, but decreed 
that no man should be molested on ac- 
count of his religion. Under the same 
republic the Jews of Europe found pro- 
tection. The Anabaptists, the 
misunderstood and despised sect of the 
times, who were butchered in Luther’s 


most 


Germany, and drowned in contempt of 


their doctrine of rebaptism in Zwingli’s 
Switzerland, in Holland were not 
And when the Quakers were 


mo- 
lested. 
driven out of Massachusetts, the advice 
of old Amsterdam to New Amsterdam 
(now New York) was that ‘‘at least the 
consciences of men ought to be free.”’ 
But the Holland of 1840 was not the 
same as the Holland of 1640. The stadt- 
holders had become kings. Religious 


toleration had become intolerance. A 
state supported clergy had _ gradually 
clothed religion with temporal power. 
Such power is always bigoted and cruel, 
no matter what its religious creed may 
be. But ifgovernment and church had un- 
dergone a change in Holland, the spirit 
dictation 
It was 


of resistance to ecclesiastical 
still lingered among the people. 
the folly of governments seeking to rule 
the consciences of men which was to be 
re€nacted. 

The botanist who studies plant life in- 
telligently digs into the earth after the 
roots. The intelligent study of men and 
events exacts no less. Emerson’s famous 
one hundred years for the training of a 
child may be extended to one thousand 


years in the making of a people. En- 


camped in the shadow of the Pyramids, 
Napoleon told his soldiers that forty cen- 
Half as 


turies looked down upon them. 
many centuries, not of sand and rock, but 
of blood and looked down on 
the Holland of 1840. Shakespeare speaks 
of ‘‘that day he [Czesar] overcame the 
Nervii,’’ but Czesar himself wrote that to 
overcome them he had to kill them ; and 
the remnant of them, because of their 
bravery, in the dawn of Dutch history, 


deeds, 


were made an exception in all Europe 
which he had conquered, paying no tri- 
bute except the tribute of blood. Eight 
centuries later, Charlemagne came as an- 
other conquering Czesar, but he 
sented that it should be written in the 
statute books that ‘‘ the Frisians shall be 


con- 


free as long as the wind blows out of the 
clouds and the world stands.’’ After an- 
other like interval, we find the descend- 
ants of the Nervii and the Frisians pour- 
ing out their blood as freely as water to 
resist the political power of Spain and 
In that 
struggle William the Silent became the 


the ecclesiastical power of Rome. 
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type of the moral hero for all time. And 
there was another William, the husband 
of Mary, who went to England to save 
Protestantism there, with whom the Dutch 
were willing to die in the last ditch, and 
under whom they cut their dikes and 
gave their farms and cities to the sea 
rather than to the French. 

All through European history the blood 
of these stubborn adherents of right and 
righteousness runs as a thread of scarlet 
and their love of liberty as a thread of 
gold. Sir Philip Sidney, ‘‘the flower of 
chivalry,’’ who, for the love of God and 
his fellow-men, fought in the armies of the 
Netherlands, returned to England to tell 
Queen Elizabeth that ‘‘the spirit of the 
Dutch is the spirit of God and is invin- 
cible.”” This same spirit, I like to think, 
reappeared in the men and women who 
early in the thirties revolted against the 
state church in Holland, seven hundred 
of whom came to Pella in 1847. 
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The Pella pilgrims in Holland believed 
in the complete separation of church and 
state. They were opposed to the estab- 
lished church because, in their opinion, 
it had become an institution of form, in- 
stead of being an expression of faith. 
They were separatists as the English pil- 
grims had been under Robinson and 
Brewster. The difference is mainly that 
between the seventeenth and nineteenth 
centuries. In creed they were adherents 
of the doctrine of which John Calvin was 
a later expounder. In faith and in history 
the Protestants of Holland, which term in- 
cludes practically all Hollanders, are asso- 
ciated with the Waldenses of Switzerland, 
the Huguenots of France, the Puritans of 
England and the Covenanters of Scotland. 

Of those who found refuge in Pella 
some had been in prison, and many had 
been fined—and all of them had been 
harrassed by populace and by soldiers. 
Prominent among the perse- 











cuted dissenters was Rev. 
Henry Peter Scholte,or Dom- 
inie Scholte. He was born 
in Amsterdam, October 25, 
1805, and died in Pella, Au- 
gust 15,1868. While a student 
at Leyden he took a part in 
suppressing the Belgian rev- 
olution. As a minister of 
the established church he 
soon fell into disfavor be- 
cause of his disregard of 
ritualism and even authority. 
He declared church organi- 
zations to be of little im- 
portance and said he was 
‘‘prevented from clothing his 
faith in the straight-jacket 
of ecclesiastical formalism.”’ 
For various breaches he was 
at first suspended and after- 
wards arrested. Under a 
clause in the Code Napoleon 
the government denied the 
right of the dissenters to as- 
semble in companies of more 
than nineteen persons. Mr. 
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case. The trial, at Appinga- 
dam, became one of the 
celebrated causes of the day. 
Some of those who were 
present —it was in 1834 — 
are still living in Pella and 
remember vividly the crowd 
in and about the court house. 
As a result of the trial Domi- 
nie Scholte was imprisoned 
for three weeks. ‘‘ This may 
have a very gloomy outlook 
to you,”’ he said to those who 
came to sympathize with 
him, ‘‘ but to me the outlook 
is glorious, indeed.’’ 

In the history of these peo- 
ple we come now to more 
than ten years of disturbed 
worship. Denied admittance 
to the regular churches they 
held their religious services 
in dwelling houses, in barns, 
under hay sheds, or under 
the open skies. Many inter- 
esting incidents mark this 
period. At one time Domi- 
nie Scholte was preaching 
from a farmer’s cart, when 
the dragoons came and or- 
dered the people to disperse. Refusing 
to obey, the soldiers cut the cart into 
splinters, the brave preacher and his wife 
going down with the wreck. Often they 
sang psalms in self-defense, and there is 
at least one instance on record when they 
sang so fervently of the love of God that 
their persecutors were conscience smitten 
and departed, leaving the worshippers in 
peace. 

All this time the conviction grew that 
they were called upon to establish free- 
dom of worship ina strange land. Borneo 
was considered, but the government was 
not favorable. Texas, whose independ- 
ence had just been established under Gen- 
eral Sam Houston, held out such liberal 
inducements that the cautious Nether- 
landers took fright and looked elsewhere. 
Missouri was rejected because of slavery 
within its borders. At about the same 
time another company of dissenters under 








BESSIE SCHOLTE, 
Granddaughter of Dominie Scholte 


Dominie Van Raalte settled in Michigan, 
founding the city of Holland in that state. 
The Pella colonists nearly all came from 
the well-to-do agricultural classes, who 
owned and tilled theirown farms. The first 
meeting of the colonists was held at Leer- 
dam, July, 1846, and at a meeting held at 
Utrecht in the following December, a 
formal organization was effected with Mr. 
Scholte as president, Rev. A. J. Betten, 
vice-president,and Isaac Overkamp,secre- 
tary,G. H. Overkamp, G.F. Lecocq, John 
Rietveld and A. Wigny were appointed 
a commission to receive and consider 
applications. They were instructed to re- 
ceive as members of the colony only 
sober, industrious and moral persons. 
Infidels and atheists were barred, also 
Roman Catholics. 

Late in April, 1847, they set sail for 
America. There were four ships in all, 
three sailing from Rotterdam and one from 








Amsterdam. The ships, three-masters, 
were the Nagasaki, the Catherina Jack- 
son, the Maastrom and the Pieter Floris. 
Few good wishes accompanied them. 
Those who gathered in the various villages 
to see the pilgrims depart regarded them 
as enthusiasts who would come to grief 
either on the ocean or in a strange land. 
Many famiiy bonds were irretrievably 
broken. Religious beliefis in some aspects 
relentless. I may cite the case of my own 
father, who was one of the colonists, and 
whose sacrifices I know best. Among 
his people he alone joined the dissenters. 
His father was dead and he was enabled 
to receive a portion of the family estate. 
The prospect of a large inheritance was 
in vain held out to him by a rich uncle. 
He gave up all—brothers, sisters, mother, 
for Christ’s promises were to him real and 
literal, a hundred fold for this world and 
in the world to come everlasting life. His 
mother clung to him while the boat lay 
waiting and would not be shaken off. 
One heart was broken there, and in after 
years in America, one head was often 
bowed in thought of her, and of those last 
words of despair heard from a mother’s 
lips. But though he never saw any of his 
people again, and heard but little of them, 
never a word of regret passed his lips, for 
in his heart was the determination of a 
man who believed he was right, strangely 
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linked with the humility of one who 
sought to do the works of righteousness, 
as in the sight of God daily. 

The incident is no part of this history. 
This man was only a follower. It is re- 
corded here as characteristic of the spirit 
in which these pilgrims came to Pella, 
and incidentally as a son’s acknowledg- 
ment of an indebtedness that can never 
be paid in the coin or service of this 
world. 


rt. 


The Catharina Jackson reached Balti- 
more in twenty-six days. The Nagasaki 
was thirty-six days at sea, and one of the 
ships did not reach the American port 
much short of two months. On ship- 
board, religious services were held al- 
most daily, consisting mainly of psalm 
singing. It is still told in Pella how the 
rough seamen showed proper respect for 
these services, and how with bared heads 
they crowded around the psalm sing- 
ers. Theships were dirty when they went 
aboard, but long before they reached 
Baltimore the people had made their sea 
habitations as clean as proverbial Dutch 
kitchens. The health officers at Balti- 
more were so impressed with the cleanli- 
ness of the ships that the immigrants 
were allowed to land, practically, without 
the usual inspections. The captains tes- 
tified that they had never brought across 
the Atlantic more orderly or better be- 
haved people. 

Maryland was beautiful in the verdure 
of. May. How glad they were at the 
sight of land! But Baltimore bewildered 
these men and women of simple faith. 
Like the strictest of the Puritans, they had 
eschewed all amusements, and reduced 
their lives to a solemn barrenness the 
grandeur of which lay in the rugged out- 
lines which no verdure softened. Balti- 
more seemed to them a wicked city. The 
dance halls in the lower wards shocked 
them most. In all their later experiences 
only one other thing shocked them as 
much, and that was the sight of women 
smoking pipes in the doorways of un- 
swept cabins. 
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On their departurefrom Baltimore ascene 
was enacted that outdid that of A°neas 
carrying his father from burning Troy. 
One of the immigrants found that his aged 
mother, an invalid, had been left behind. 
He ran about frantically, trying to make 
people understand that he wanted a con- 
veyance of some sort. Time was limited, 
but his fears were not. Finally despair 
seized him, and picking up his mother he 
carried her in his arms through the streets 
of the city to the train which was waiting. 
This man was Dirk Synhorst. He stood 
six feet tall, built like a giant. He and 
the mother he cared for so tenderly have 
both gone to their last rest. 

The journey inland was a very tiresome 
one. The American railway was still in 
its beginning. The cars were small, 
hardly accommodating eight persons 
comfortably, and these were jerked and 
joited over a rough road. The cars were 
drawn up the steeper grades by stationary 
engines. The immigrants had never seen 
so many mountains. They longed for the 
prairies which they were told lay to the 
west. At Columbia, Pennsylvania, they 
were packed into dirty and inadequate 
canal boats, like herring in boxes. In 
these boats they remained tourteen days, 
when they reached Pittsburg. They were 
used to canals and canal boats in Holland 
— picturesque craft on strips of water be- 
tween green meadows and cultivated 
fields ; but the American canal climbed 
hills by means of locks, crossed rivers on 
aqueducts, and tunneled mountains. 
From Pittsburg the journey was down 
the then national highway, the Ohio river, 
and thence to St. Louis. 

In St. Louis they sojourned several 
weeks, but it was in the intense heat of 
an American summer, and many of them 
suffered greatly. Mr. Scholte, in one of 
his pamphlets, tells us that few died at 
sea, four on the journey from Baltimore 
to St. Louis, but many in the latter place. 
The record adds: ‘‘ They died like Chris- 
tians, witnessjng that death was _ their 
gain.’’ But even greater troubles grew 
out of the reports, which had been widely 
published in the newspapers of the day, 

















MRS. G. H. OVERKAMP. 


that these Hollanders were the possessors 
of great wealth. In the same pamphlet 
it is stated that everywhere many people 
came to stare at the strangely-carved 
chests which were supposed to contain 
riches as fabulous as those of Peru. In 
consequence of these rumors, also, the 
people with whom they had_ business 
dealings charged them more than they 
charged Irish and German immigrants 
for the same services. While they rested 
in St. Louis, they ‘‘sent out spies after 
the manner of the children of Israel,’’ to 
find a location for the colony. Of this 
commission, two are still living, Isaac 
Overkamp of Pella, and Teunis Keppel 
of Michigan. 

Meantime, Mr. Scholte, as the presi- 
dent of the colony, visited Washington, 
where, he says, he was well received by 
the officials of the government. He went 
to Boston, which he found in such Emer- 
sonian enthusiasm that he refers to it 
with sorrow as the capital of ‘“ Ameri- 
kaansche rationalismus.’’ ,In Albany he 
was cordially welcomed by the descend- 
ants of early settlers from Holland. In 
that city he preached in his native lan- 


guage. These welcomes were repeated 
and doubled in New York City, where he 
found many families which had perpetu- 
ated the language of their ancestors in 
Holland. He was welcomed in all the 
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Dutch Reformed churches (the adjective 
Dutch has since been dropped from the 
name of this church), and in many of the 
Presbyterian churches also, . In the pro- 


fuse welcomes, the colonists journeying . 


toward Iowa were referred to as. men 
and women destined to set up the wor- 
ship of the true God in the wilds of the 
West. They were referred to as mission- 
aries instead of home-seekers. ‘‘ Every- 
where,”’’ wrote Mr. Scholte, referring to 
his experience in New York, ‘‘ the name 
of Hollander is a title of honor.”’ 

While they tarried in St. Louis a com- 
mittee came from Nauvoo, out of which 
the Mormons had just been driven, and 
offered to sell that city outright. But 
they had come to America to make homes 
of their own. In due time the spies sent 
out from St. Louis reached Fairfield, 
Iowa. There the death of the child of 
the register of the land office played an 
important part in the location of the col- 
ony. Mr. Scholte, while attending the 
funeral, met Rev. M. J. Post, a Baptist 
missionary, who had traversed all of the 
then known Iowa. Mr. Scholte writes 
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that in this man he ‘‘noted the hand of 
God,” and he did not let go of it until 
Mr. Post had promised to go with the 
commission in search of asite. Mr. Post 
led them to what he called the finest tract 
of land in the state, the divide on which 
the city of Pella stands. The commis- 
sioners bought the claims within the de- 
sired tract and then returned to St. Louis, 
where the news of their purchase was 
received with much rejoicing. 

The journey of the home-seekers was 
at once resumed, by steamboat from St. 
Louis to Keokuk. They embarked one 
Saturday afternoon and the following 
Monday morning stepped on Iowa soil. 
On the intervening Sunday religious ser- 
vices were held on board the boat, Domi- 
nie Scholte himself preaching the sermon, 
in which he likened their journey to that 
of the children of Israel to the Promised 
Land. At Keokuk a heavy rain was fall- 
ing when they landed. For the journey 
inland some hired and others bought 
wagons with horses or oxen. The peo- 
ple of Keokuk were amused as well as 
benefited in a financial way, for the im- 
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From an old _Painting by Mrs. H. P. Scholte, Ir, 


PELLA 
migrants paid for everything in gold, 
which was then seldom seen in the West. 

The writer's grandfather, Mathias de 
Booy, placed his family with their house- 
hold goods in a wagon drawn by two 
horses, the price of the whole outfit be- 
ing $250. But when the time for starting 
came the horses refused to move, how- 
ever much he talked to them about the 
necessity of doing so. He was arriving 
at the conclusion that he had been swin- 
dled when tortunately an interested spec- 
tator, who had been much amused, 
stepped forward and assured him the 
horses were all right, except that they 
did not understand Dutch. The stranger 
thereupon spoke to the horses in the ver- 
nacular of Keokuk, and immediately they 
started, almost at a run, and the owner 
began to wonder whether they would un- 
derstand enough Dutch to stop when he 
wanted them to ! 

It was a curious procession that made 
its way up the Des Moines river valley. 
Quite a spectacle it must have been for 
There were more than seven 
hundred colonists in strange garb and 


the natives. 


speaking a strange language. Some rode 
in wagons drawn by horses and some in 
carts drawn by oxen, and some walked, 
The men 
were broad shouldered and the women 


no doubt, in wooden shoes. 


were rosy cheeked. The men were in 
velvet jackets and the women in outland- 


ish caps and bonnets. 
After a journey of several days, during 
which the houses became farther and far- 


IN 





1850. 
ther apart and finally almost disappeared, 
for between Oskaloosa and Des Moines 
were only a few scattered settlers, they 
came, on August 26th, to a place where 
stood ahickory pole with a shingle nailed 
to the top, and on the shingle the word: 
PELLA. 

‘*But, Dominie, where is Pella ?’’ asked 
Mrs. Scholte before alightirs. ‘‘ We are 
in the center of it, my dear,’’ was the re- 
ply. But like the little girl in the fairy 
tale of Hans Christian Andersen, the 
dominie’s four-year-old daughter, Jo- 
hanna. now Mrs. John Nollen of Pella, 
could not see anything at all, and came 
to the conclusion that Pella was all a 
make believe. 

IV 

Iowa, as they saw it in 1847—no pen 
can describe it! It was billowy like the 
sea which they had crossed. ‘There was 
wave after wave of grass, everywhere 
breaking into spray of wild flowers — 
wind-flowers and violets in spring ; lilies 
and roses in summer; golden rod and 
asters in autumn, and great white stretches 
of snow in winter. Far away were the 
forests along the rivers, green as emerald 
when they first saw them in August, and 
crimson and gold in October. And 
the sun and the stars in a_ beautiful 
Italian blue sky over them always —an 
infinite blue sky over an infinite green 
prairie, the sky studded with stars like 
flowers and the prairie with flowers like 


stars. So beautiful was their new home 
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that they soon forgot the cultivated fields 
by the dikes and ditches over the sea and 
the windmills that stood over them ; and 
now, after forty-seven years, the remem- 
brance of it in the hearts of those who 
have survived is vivid enough and sweet 
enough to comfort them in old age. 

But in 1847 Pella was beautiful simply 
as acountry. As president of the colony 
Mr. Scholte occupied a log cabin which 
stood on the center of what is now a 
beautiful park. This cabin was built as 
a claim pen, in 1843, by Thomas Tuttle 
and his wife. Farther north was another 
cabin which this pioneer couple used 
as a The blood of heroes 
flowed in the veins of this man and wo- 
man. It is related that when Mr. Tuttle 
found it necessary to go east after sup- 
plies, his wife kept guard in the cabin for 
nine days and nights, her only companion 
being a cat. Wolves that howled at night 
along Thunder creek and Indians who 
passed stealthily, distance and loneliness 
—none of these daunted the courage of 
this brave woman. 

This history would be incomplete with- 
out a mention of a band of pioneers who 
stood upon the site of Pella even before the 
Tuttles built their cabin there. They 
reached Pella on the 26th of April, 1843, 
five days before the New Purchase was 
thrown open for settlers, having made 
their Way through the government lines. 
Of this band only three are now living, 
Robert Hamilton and Green T. Clark of 
Pella, and Robert B. Warren of Des 
Moines. Mrs. Sarah Nossaman, who came 
only a few weeks later, is also still living 
at Pella, and Mrs. Mary Butts and Mrs. 
Mary Todd who were then children. They 
were religious men and women and or- 
ganized a Methodist church and after- 
wards, under Mr. Post, a Baptist church. 
Mr. Hamilton, writing of the Hollanders, 
says: ‘‘ After living among them forty- 
seven years I can say I never knew a 
people more religious, church-going and 
sabbath-observing.”’ 

The commissioners from St. Louis had 
purchased most of these claims. The 


residence. 


new settlers at once put the plow to the 


prairies and the axe to the forests. I 
will let Professor Newhall, a traveling 
writer of that time, tell of the magic trans- 
formation which they wrought there. 
‘** Methinks I hear you exclaim,’’ he wrote 
in a letter’ to the Burlington Hawkeye, 
‘** where is Pella?’ Not the ancient city 
of Macedonia, but a foreshadowing of the 
famous Holland settlement which has re- 
cently been located upon our beautiful 
prairies of the New Purchase. To tell 
you this would be like telling you fiction. 

. . Just about two months ago I halted 
about sunset at a lone cabin on the ridge 
road midway between Oskaloosa and the 
Again to-day, (the 
17th of September) about noon, | find 
myself dashing along this beautiful road. 


Raccoon Forks. 


I did not dream, neither was | in a trance, 
for my eyes beheld the same beautiful 
earth clothed in its rich garniture of green 
—yet I discovered a new race of beings. 
The men in blanket coats and jeans were 
gone. And a broad-shouldered race in 
velvet jackets and wooden shoes were 
there. Most of the inhabitants live in 
camps, the tops covered with tent cloth, 
some with grass and bushes. 
barricaded with 
trunks, boxes and chests of the oddest and 
most grotesque description. They 
are all Protestants who have left their 


The sides, 


countless numbers of 


native land (much like the Puritans of 
old) on account of political and religious 
intolerance and persecution. They 
appear to be intelligent and respectable, 
quite above the average class of European 
immigrants that have ever landed upon 
our shores.’’ Professor Newhall speaks 
of his good fortune in arriving in time to 
see the male adults going through the 
ceremony of declaring their intention to 
become the United States, 
which was one of the first duties they 
performed after reaching Pella. 
‘It was an altogether impressive scene, 
to behold some two hundred men with 
brawny arms upraised to heaven eschew- 
ing all allegiance to foreign powers, po- 
tentates, etc. And as they all responded 
in their native tongue to the last word of 
the oath, ‘so help me God,’ no one could 


citizens of 


He says: 
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resist the heartfelt response. . . . All ap- 
peared to feel the weight of the responsi- 
bility they were about to assume. : 
A fact worth recording during the cere- 
mony before the clerk of the court was 
that of the whole number who took the 
intended oath of citizenship but two made 
their marks.’ 

The first house built in Pella by the 
Hollanders was a long wooden structure 
of boards upright. So little were they 
acquainted with the nature of their new 
country that they built this ina low place, 
and the late autumn rains flooded it, set- 
ting all the beds in all the ‘‘sections’’ 
afloat. The first winter was by most of 
the people spent in dugouts with roofs of 
straw. This was called ‘‘ Strooijstadt,”’ 
or ‘‘Strawtown.”’ But in these sheds, in 
which their descendants would hardly 
stable their cattle, these determined men 
and women were not unhappy. ‘‘ Many 
times,’’ writes one—H. de Booy—‘‘] 
have looked back to that winter as one 
of the happiest of my life. There was 
love, unity and helpfulness. The even- 





ings were spent in psalm-singing and in 
edifying conversation.’’ Pathetic it all 
was, but there were also amusing phases. 
For instance, a cow, finding better graz- 
ing on the straw-covered roof of one 
of the dugouts than on the prairie, 
gradually climbed upon the roof, and 
finally fell through it on the floor of the 
cabin beside the bed on which a startled 
man and his wife were sleeping. 

On the first Monday in April, 1848, the 
first election was held, Lake Prairie town- 
ship, comprising two geographical town- 
ships, having been organized under a 
special act of the legislature of 1848. 
Green T. Clark and Mr. Scholte were 
elected justices of the peace, Isaac Over- 
kamp, clerk, and A. J. Betten, G. Awtrig 
and P. Welle, commissioners. <A _post- 
office was opened, with the luxury of 
mails three times a week. Mr. Scholte 
was postmaster. Mrs. Post opened a 
hostelry and Wouters and Smink the first 
**store.’’ The first child born in the set- 
tlement was named Bart Synhorst, and 
Lena Blanke was the first infant baptized 
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in the church. Pella was platted in this 
same year by Stanford Douds. The no- 
menclature of the streets, running east and 
west, and of the avenues, running north 
and south, was unique, a combination of 
religion and patriotism. Beginning on 
the north the streets were named in suc- 
cession : Columbus, Washington, Frank- 
lin, Liberty, Union, Independence and 
Peace. Beginning on the east the aven- 
ues were named: Entrance, Inquiry, 
Perseverance, Reformation, Gratitude, 
Experience, Patience, Confidence, Ex- 
pectation and Fulfilling. 

While the mechanics were building 
houses, the farmers tilled the virgin soil 
with a willingness that has never been 
excelled, even in America. Everything 
was new to them—the oxen and the 
plows, thé soil and the crops, the times 
of sunshine and of rain, but they were 
apt pupils in nature’s great school-room. 
And, by the hand of God, as they be- 
lieved, they had come to a place where, 
as Douglas Jerrold says, they had but to 
tickie the earth with a hoe to make it 
smile with a harvest. 

But, to their honor be it said, no mate- 
rial considerations were allowed to take 
precedence of religion and education. 
At first they worshipped in ‘‘ God's first 
temples,”’ and then in G. H. Overkamp’s 
log house, until a church was built. The 
first schoolmasters were Isaac Overkamp 
and James Muntingh, both of whom are 
still living. The first teacher in the Eng- 
lish language was Benjamin Sturman. 
Education was at first under the control 
of the church and in the Holland language, 
but both features were soon abandoned. 
Since those first attempts, although nearly 
a score school districts have been under 
their control, all education has been in 
the language of their adopted country. 
Not a dollar of public moneys has since 
been expended for either sectarian or 
foreign education. 

The religious and educational liberality 
of these people was shown in the induce- 
ments they held out to the Baptists of the 
state, when early in the fifties this denom- 
ination was seeking a site for a college. 
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As a result Central University came as 
a godsend to them. Foremost among 
those who labored for this university was 
A. E. D.Bousquet. Mr. Bousquet’s influ- 
ence, in this asin everything else, was in be- 
half of progress in worldly affairs and to- 
ward the complete merging of the colony 
into the larger life of the American peo- 
ple. The university was founded in 1853. 


It was formally opened for students of 


both sexes (which circumstance makes it 
a pioneer in higher co-education) Sep- 
tember 1, 1857. The teachers were Rev. 
Elihu Gunn, president ; Rev. E. H. Scarff, 
vice-president ; Prof. A. N. Currier, Mrs. 
Ira Joy Stoddard and Miss Marse. Four 
years later one hundred and twenty-four 
young men who were, or had been, stu- 
dents, including every able bodied male 
student of age, and some who were not 
of age, and Professor Currier, enlisted in 
the Union armies. In the college library 
there now stands a marble slab on which 
are the names of the twenty-four who 


never returned, or came back to die of 


wounds received in their country’s ser- 
vice. Is there another college that has 
such a record as this? And the colony 
also offered up its best young men, some 
families giving three and many two sons 
to the service of their adopted country. 
The oath of allegiance which they had 
taken in 1847 was not a matter of form, 
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it was a baptism into a new and broader 
citizenship. 

But no account of the moral and educa- 
tional development of a community would 
be complete without a mention ofits news- 
papers. The press is the ally of the 
schools and the churches. It is the com- 
plement of either and the supplement of 
both. Every achievement in American 
communities worth recording has woven 
into it the influence of the printing press. 
Pella was fortunate in having as its first 
editor Mr. Scholte. In association with 
Edwin H. Grant, February 1, 1855, he 
founded the /e//la Gazette. The Des 
Moines Star had suspended and the Ga- 
cette was just then the most western paper 
printed in Iowa, except on the Missouri 
slope. The paper was independent in 
politics, but leaned toward the new, or 
republican party, Mr. Scholte afterwards 
sitting as a delegate in the convention that 
nominated Abraham Lincoln. In 1860 
Henry Hospers founded the Weekd/ad, a 
paper a printed in the Holland language, 
which he sold in 1870 to H. Neyenesch, 
its present editor. In 1865 C. S. Wilson 
founded the Pe//a Blade. 

One of the delusions of the times was 
the navigation of the Des Moines river. 
The people of Pella shared extensively in 
this. The prospects of a river commerce 
appealed strongly to them for they were 
accustomed to traffic by water. A com- 
pany was formed with Mr. Bousquet as 
the leading spirit to build and operate 
boats. The people of Pella went so far 
as -to lay out a town on the river, three 
miles from the main city. They called it 
New Amsterdam, the name once borne 
by New York, and afterwards by Buffalo, 
and, everywhere dear to Hollanders be- 
cause associated with their commercial 
and naval greatness. New Amsterdam 
had an elaborate system of streets and 
avenues and pleasure grounds and market 
squares. Its front street was on the river 
and its back street on the beautiful Lake 
Prairie. Lots in New Amsterdam sold 
for $100, and in Pella for only $50. Its 
site is now a deserted station on the Wa- 
bash railroad, a wilderness of brush and 
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jimpson weeds, with beautiful farms in 
the distance. Leerdam, a town platted 
on the Skunk river, northeast of Peila, 
met with a similar fate. 

These are only a few of the many hopes 
which were blasted, only a few of the ex- 
pectations that came to naught. Close by 
the home of my childhood I have often 
sat and pondered on the remnants of a 
system of dikes and ditches which a sturdy 
toiler commenced there in remembrance 
of Holland. 
dikes and no water ever stood in those 
ditches for they were on the top of a hill. 
The rains of forty-seven summers and the 
frosts of as many winters have almost ob- 
literated all trace of them and the pioneer 
who dreamed there with his pipe and 
toiled there with his spade has himself 
long since returned to the earth. But his 
dream and his labors live after him to 
adorn a tale and point a moral. 

But if their hopes on the Des Moines 


No sea beat against those 


and Skunk rivers came to naught, these 
people founded at least one other city 
which has become an honor to them and 
tothe State. This is Orange City, in Sioux 
county, established under the leadership 
of Henry Hospers, in 1870. Motley says 
that the history of the people of Holland 
is ‘‘marked by one prevailing character- 
istic, one master passion—the love of 
liberty, the instinct of self-government.”’ 
He might have added also the instinct of 
colonization, in which respect Holland 
has been second only to England, and to- 
day, after so much of her glory has de- 
parted, her colonial possessions are those 
of a first-class European power, excelled 
in wealth only by those of England. This 
national instinct has regularly manifested ‘ 
itself among the settlers of Pella. In 
1878 a Kansas colony was projected with 
H. de Booy as president and N. J. Ges- 
man, secretary, but the drouths in that 
state cut the project short. Finding no 











satisfactory outlet farther west the de- 
scendants have spread out on every side 
of Pella until now they are scattered over 
an area forty miles east and west and fif- 
teen miles north and south, and the value 
of their farm lands has been steadily 
rising. They have written ‘‘yes,’’ after 
the laconic question, ‘‘ Does farming pay?’’ 

I can speak but briefly of their manners 
and customs. At first they were those of 
Holland. Many of these customs still 
survive among them, and some are too 
good to be allowed ever to perish. Fam- 
ily life among them is pure and noble. 
Its basis is the Christian religion, and its 
aim Christian character. Every home is 
a church and a school, each in miniature. 
The old-time family board was an elabor- 
ate event, not because of the things to 
eat, but because of the things that were 
said. A prayer preceded every meal and 
a bible reading and a longer prayer fol- 
lowed —three times a day, in winter or 
in harvest time. And it was all sincere. 
There is no make-believe in anything 
that belongs to these people. And if they 
were strict in religion, they were equally 
strict in morals. Honest with themselves, 
they are also honest with other men. 
Debts among them are sacred, and the 
public conscience is as active as the pri- 
vate conscience. Municipal and other 
public affairs are as carefully administered 
as is private business. As to strong drink 
they are temperate, many families to the 
verge of prohibition. Excessive drinking 
is among them almost wholly unknown 
and neither are they steady drinkers. 
Their social beverage is wine — not beer 
—and the wine is generally home-made. 
While in Albany, Mr. Scholte recorded 
the fact that he was lodged in a hostelry 
where liquors were not served, and in the 
same pamphlet he records that among 
the sorrows that befell the colonists while 
at Keokuk were a death and a burial — 
yand a case of drunkenness, which caused 
so much shame and humiliation to all 
‘that the Christian organization no more 
recognizes him as a member of it.’’ In 
their social life they are hospitable and 
sincere. In every well regulated family 
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from nine to ten in the morning is coffee- 
time and from four to five in the afternoon 
tea-time, and to these pleasant hours of 
social leisure friends are always welcome 
and strangers within their gates always 
invited. 

V. 

Here the curtain must be dropped on 
what Marshall Talbott, that strange ge- 
nius who gave to Iowa art at least alocal 
habitation and a name, called the most 
picturesque settlement in Iowa or in the 


West. Times and conditions have been 
changing. Much of the original coloring 


has been effaced. This bit of Holland I 
have tried to describe has been merging 
into America. But Rembrandt come to 
earth again might still repaint some of 
his great faces in Pella. 

I have burdened this sketch with few 
names and fewer dates. I have tried to 
concern myself with principles, not per- 
sons ; with purposes, not with years. It 
was a saying of Carlyle that history is 
but biography. Taine struck nearer the 
true philosophy of events when he main- 
tained that great men are only indicators. 
Great events are but accumulated inher- 
itances, lighted by some sudden fire of 
the heart. 

When these nineteenth century pilgrims 
came to Pella, this midland region was 
still a riotous barbarism. They built 
their homes in the wilderness, and their 
farms they carved out of the raw prairies. 
They prayed and—went to work. Among 
them industry and thrift have been brother 
and sister, husband and wife, walking 
hand in hand and smiling on abundance. 
What they suffered, and what all the set- 
tlers of the West suffered, will never be 
told. The development of the West has 
been the theme of orators and the dream 
It has perplexed historians and 
In this great 


of poets. 
bewildered philosophers. 
contest between man and nature it was 
‘‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth.’’ No gospel of love here freed men 
from the hardness of the Mosaic law. 
The ancient conquerers coming to a river 
crowded their vanguards into it and made 
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bridges of human bodies. In this manner 
civilization crossed these great prairies. 
The sweat — the tears which labor sheds— 
and the blood of men are the warp of this 
fair fabric which the world admires, and 
the sighs and tears of women are the woof 
of it. Men groped in the dark, where 
now it is light. By faith men entered the 
wilderness and by labor they conquered it. 
Once on these prairies God was a cloud 
by day and a fiery pillar by night. Here 
fortunes were wrecked as well as made. 
Here men gave up their lives that others 
might live. In the little army of sturdy 
pioneers, whose deeds I have set down 
in love, when any were cast down, re- 
ligion consoled them and when pride came 
with success they felt what the author of 
Robert Elsmere calls ‘‘that fierce self- 


judgment of the good — the most stirring 


and humbling thing in life.’’ 

When Pella had become a prosperous 
community, Rev. Cohen Stuart, one of 
the learned men of Holland, came bear- 
ing the greetings of the king and his 
acknowledgment that these people had 
been maltreated in their own country un- 
der his predecessors. But kings and petty 
magistrates had long before been forgiven, 
and almost forgotten in the joys of Ameri- 
can citizenship. Time effaces the memory 
even of offenses and time brings also the 
comforting conviction that ‘‘offenses must 
needs come.’’ All history, in a sense, 
teaches the predestination of nations. If 
events are not determined from the first, at 
least the end is determined by the begin- 
ing. The sea and its wrath, the Rhine 
which overflowed its banks in the spring 
or when the wind blew on the sea, Czesar 
and Charlemagne and the Spaniard, the 
bulls of the popes and the fagots and 
torches of the Inquisition—all seem to 
have been of the purposes of history, if 
not of the Providence of God. They 
made a hardy race, whose commerce and 
whose colonies belted the earth and 
whose navies ruled the seas before Eng- 
land became great; a race of men who 
governed themselves when America was 
still a dream of colonization and a scene 
of European plunder,men who maintained 


against all the world that ‘‘at least the 
consciences of men ought to be free,”’ and 
that ‘religion is ever a matter between 
the individual and his God.’’ On nine 
thousand square miles of land, that had 
once been swept by the sea, European 
history was focused for a whole century. 
There ‘‘ the purest of the Teutons’’— and 
Motley says they were also the bravest— 
governed themselves, resisted the feudal- 
ism of the Middle Ages, tolerated no 
lords, temporal or spiritual, worshipped 
God according to the dictates of their 
own consciences, though the price was 
an eighty- year war, painted pictures 
whose renown still fills the earth, printed 
books, made many inventions, grew rich, 
and then ceased to be great. 

But if Holland in Europe declined, 
Holland in- America—of which Pella is 
only a later bit—has grown greater and 
brighter as modern historical research is 
giving it recognition. American history 
is no longer written in the shadow of 
European royalty, but in the light of Eu- 
ropean republicanism. We are going 
back to first things, ‘‘and in many re- 
spects,’’ says William Elliot Griffis, who 
investigated this matter for the Boston 
Congregational Club, ‘‘ Holland is the 
land of first things in modern Christian 
civilization.’"’ The Hollanders had the 
first common schools in Europe. They 
had consumed twenty-four editions of the 
New Testament and fifteen of the whole 


bible before there was a bible printed in 
England. And when Tyndale’s Bible 
came, bearing light for this world and the 
world to come, it was printed by Hol- 
landers and smuggled into England. 
Hallam says that in Holland “‘self-gov- 
ernment goes beyond any assignable 
date.’’ Taine says that when Shake- 
speare was writing, ‘‘the Dutch were 
two centuries ahead of the rest of Eu- 
rope,’’ as great on the sea and in the 
world as England was in the time of Na- 
poleon. Motley says that they were ‘‘ the 
most energetic and quick-witted people 
of Europe.’’ The Dutch Act of Abjura- 
tion of 1580, the Magna Charta of 1688 
and the Declaration of Independence of 
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1776, Mr. Griffis says, look like grand- 
father, father and son. A Dutch province 
was the original home of the Anglo-Sax- 
ons. Puritanism in England came from 
counties where a hundred thousand Dutch 
Protestants had settled during the Inqui- 
sition. Cromwell’s military instructor 
came from Holland. The Pilgrim Fathers 
of America went to school under the same 
republic. Thomas Hooker went from 
there to Connecticut, Roger Williams 
taught Milton Dutch. William Penn’s 
mother was a Hollander, and Penn him- 


Drawn by D. Jeannette Baker. 


self preached many sermons in her lan- 
guage. New York, the most influential 
state in the Union, has a substantial Dutch 
basis. But these things have been enum- 
erated by others, who have directed the 
thought of the world to Holland as the 
source of much that is most distinctly re- 
publican and American. Ihave only cited 
this much to show that the people who 
came to Pella in 1847 came fo their own. 
The country was strange to them, but not 
the country’s institutions, for these were 
theirs from ‘‘beyond anyassignable date.’’ 





MOTHERHOOD. 


HE is not rich, in truest sense, 

Who knows not woman’s recompense 
For disappointment, grief, despair, 
For baffled hope and grinding care, 
Keen poverty or rude alarms — 
A baby’s clinging, helpless arms. 


Nor wots she all Love’s mysteries, 
Until with shining eyes she sees 
And takes unto her joyous heart 
The infant, of herself a part, 
Dependent on her gentle breast 
For every needful boon possessed. 


O, strange and wonderful design, 
Wherein love human and divine 

Unite to swell the roil of Time 

With lives immortal and sublime, 
Thus blessing all the desert years 
With mothers’ tender, hallowing tears ! 


Destined to hold her mind in sway, 
The babe grows dearer day by day. 
Her loving sympathy expands 

Until, ere long, she understands 

The highest phase of earthly good, 
Enshrined in that word, ‘‘ Motherhood’’ ! 


PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, MANITOBA, 


Marie Edith Beynon. 
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THE GATES OF 


TANGIERS. 


AMONG THE MOORS. 


A SOJOURN 
INSIDE 


IN TANGIERS— SCENES AND INCIDENTS—AN ARTIST’S 
A HAREM. 


HOME — 


By CATHARINE CARPENTER TAYLOR. 


N HOUR before sunrise, a party of 


seven were seated around the table 
at breakfast in the dining-room of the 
Hotel de Paris at Cadiz. The light was 
dim, the coffee cold and the bread heavy ; 
yet these discomforts were lost in the an- 
ticipated pleasure we were to derive from 
a journey to Tangiers—seven hours by 
ship from Cadiz. Breakfast finished, our 
party made its way to the pier. The city 
was hidden in the shroud of early dawn, 
and the streets were quiet as a cemetery. 
Arrived at the pier, what change! One 
would have thought we were some wild 
beasts escaped from a menagerie, judg- 
ing from the way we were pounced upon 
and pulled hither and thither by men 
whose business it was to convey passen- 
gers in small boats to the ship anchored 
several miles out. Finally we were safely 
seated in one of the small boats. No 
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sooner done than the curtain of mist 
lifted ; the sun peeped out, then seemed 
to rush from out the great expanse of 
With a thrill of delight we gazed 
on the picture before us. Cadiz, bathed 
first in crimson, then in dazzling golden 
hue, stood firmly on the promontory ex- 
tending far out into the ocean, a city of 
more than seventy thousand inhabitants, 
so compactly built that every portion of 
its white buildings were distinctly sil- 
houetted against the dark blue sky. On 
every hand were small craft loaded with 
Standing well out to sea 


water. 


fish and fruit. 
were numerous large ships, their rigging 
touched with, then enveloped in, a flame 
of sunlight. As we ascended the stairs at 
the side of the steamer, these superb 
changing lights faded, to be supplanted 
by the steady gray of broad daylight. 


The wind rose ; the ship rocked gently, 
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and, as we proceeded on our voyage, 
Cadiz dwindled to the dimensions of a° 
miniature city, and then disappeared. 

At about two in the afternoon the voyage 
ended, Tangiers in sight! The atmos- 
phere was so clear that, although several 
miles distant, the white turrets of Tangiers 
seemed but a short distance removed. 
We hoped the tide would be out, so that we 
might be carried ashore on the backs of 
those great Moors. No! Again we must 
go in small boats. I was very much dis- 
appointed, as no doubt it would have been 
a novel experience to go ashore on the 
shoulders of a Moor. Along the bay the 
beach is level, the land thence gently 
rising until the wall of the city is reached. 
For some distance out into the sea there 
is a wide, solid, white stone pier, with 
steps leading down to the water. Beyond 
the wall, the buildings appear to rise in 
terraces, and many of their roofs are flat, 
oramented with roof-gardens, surrounded 
with a low wall of square battlements. 
The houses are white ; therefore, from the 
sea, all looks beautifully clean. 


Reaching the pier, we were surrounded 
by men, all talking at once, each one try- 
ing toimpress upon us, in Arabic, Spanish, 
or English, that we were in duty bound 
to let him guide us to the hotel. As I 
passed up the steps, a card was held 
before my eyes. What was my astonish- 
ment to see my own name! I looked at 
the person who held the card,—a large, 
fine-looking Moor, whose black eyes 
gleamed with delight, as no doubt he real- 
ized he had found the one whose name 
the card bore. He was about six feet in 
height, perfectly proportioned, and in- 
stead of the dark color we usually find in 
pictures and descriptions of Othello, this 
man had the clear olive skin of the Span- 
iard. His costume consisted of a loose 
gownmade of coarse stuff like coffee-sack- 
ing, with a hood in the back and with 
wide flowing sleeves. His limbs and feet 
were bare, and about his head was twisted 
a piece of whitecloth. This is the cos- 
tume generally worn by the working class, 
and in most cases is disgustingly dirty. I 
tried to pass, but the man insisted upon 

taking my grip and walking by my 
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side. A well dressed English- 
speaking gentleman undertook to 
pilot us to the Hotel Continental. 
We were obliged to walk, as a 
conveyance on wheels is unknown 
in Tangiers. Our guide talked 
vehemently to the men, but it had 
no effect, as one and all kept close 





to us. 

At the city’s gate, we were 
stopped by two burly men, guards, 
and a warfare of words ensued, 
One tried to hold the gate shut, 
while the other made an effort to 
bar the way. My especial guide 





i 
will take care of you.’”’ I smiled, 
for I felt sure that the whole scene 
was acted daily for the benefit of 


motioned to me, as if to say, 


strangers. At length we entered 
the gate. O, what a dissolution 
of dreams ! Where was that grand, 
clean, white city? Filth, filth on 
every side! Streets? There are 
none. Only narrow passages, lined 
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on either side with high, dirty 


buildings. Under our feet cone- 
shaped stones for paving. The 
place seemed full of people. Men, 


children and donkeys, the animals 
with loaded panniers, the baskets 
rubbing the buildings on either side 
How 


For 


as they came toward us. 

were we to pass each other ? 
fear of falling, I could not lift my 
eves from the paving, every step 
causing pain. The donkey 
stopped, and we, by turning our 
backs to the buildings and walking 
sidewise, were just able to crowd 
by. That is a sample of many 
But in our 


Was 


‘streets’ 
two days’ stay we found no diffi- 
culty in getting about. We even 
became accustomed to the paving. 

It was but a few steps from the 
gate to the Hotel Continental. Its 
outside did not encourage the idea 
within. Entering, we 
with delight. Here 
were wide halls, spacious rooms, 
bright with Oriental hangings, rugs and 
furniture. At the entrance we passed 
through a line of servants, there to wel- 
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of comfort 
exclaimed 


My Moorish guide was but 
one of the hotel porters. Thus all my 
little romance evaporated. The 
episode, explained, proved to be but an 
every day Names | tele- 
graphed from Cadiz to the hotel were 


come us. 
card 
occurrence, 


written on several cards and sent by por- 
ters to the pier when passengers arrive. 
Yes; Oriental city 
unchanged by civilization. 
Outside the hotel I did not see anything 


Tangiers is an 
> 
advancing 


that in the remotest way reminded me of 


continental or American life. Looking 
out of the window of my chamber, the 
roofs of the buildings of the street be- 
yond and those of the streets beyond 
that — on and on and on—gave the im- 
pression of a city of terraces. As I walked 
its streets, I felt as though I were climb- 
ing stairs. 

Securing an English-speaking guide, we 
started out to see the sights. At the en- 


trance of one of the streets we heard a 
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MOORISH WOMAN. 


Our guide informed us 
that it was a school. Would we like to 
visit it ? Following him, 
we were soon standing at the door of a 


queer chanting. 
Yes, indeed. 
small, low room. In the dim light we saw 
about ten children, between five and ten 
years of age, seated on the floor, their 
legs folded under them ; and before them, 
seated in the same way, clothed in white, 
was a very old man, the teacher. All were 
chanting, rocking the body back and 
forth. Seeing us, the teacher chanted in 
English. The pupils repeated. Then he 
chanted in French, Spanish, Arabic, as it 
seems they are taught in many languages. 
They go early and remain late, with 
scarcely an intermission. These children 
are handsome, with large, brilliant black 
eyes. : 

We passed on to the principal street. 
Laughingly our guide called it L’ Avenue 
de L’Opera, and as we never heard its 
true name, we only know the street by 
that one. It is quite wide for Tangiers, 
and has shops and bazaars from one end 
to the other. The shops are about the 
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size of one of our business show-windows. 
There is a square opening in the front and 
across it is a low seat on which sits the 
shop-keeper with a very long pipe in his 
mouth. Over the walls, heaped upon the 
floor, hanging on rafters which extend 


outside the shop, are oriental articles of 


every description, jackets, vests, shawls, 
belts, shoes, rugs, silks, silver and brass 
cimeters, oriental hanging lamps, and 
musical instruments, in fact, such a num- 
ber and variety that one is completely 
confused. 

On every hand we hear, ‘“‘ Here, lady! 
lady! Here's your nice rug.’’ ‘ Here, 
lady! This is cheap,”’ until we wonder at 
the correct English everywhere spoken — 
a few set phrases well learned. As a rule, 
the men are tall, ranging from very dark 
to fair complexion. Crossing the avenue 
are many narrow, winding streets which 
we did not explore. 

Continuing on to the market place 
where the avenue ends, we pass some of 
the native chop-houses. They, too, are 


very small. The cook is cooking a thick 
soup in a strange shaped pot, over a huge 
iron affair, not unlike a brasier, differing 
only in having a concave iron piece over 
the top. Leaning on the outside of the 
window.are men drinking the soup from 
bowls, often dipping their fingers into 
the fluid and thence transferring it to the 
mouth —a sickening sight. 

It was Saturday, and as Sunday is the 
market day, much preparation was being 
made. The market is a large square, 
and around its sides are low booths. 
Men and women—the latter covered 
from head to foot with a long bournous 
resembling Turkish toweling, the face 
completely hidden excepting the eyes — 
rushed about, talking and gesticulating 
in a highly exciting manner. The booths 
were full.to overflowing with wares of 
every description. Patient donkeys were 
driven hither and thither, and one loaded 
with wood in passing caught the wood in 
the back of my skirt and carried me 
along quite a bit. After much loud talk- 
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ing, one of the natives helped me 
loosen myself. We saw a crowd on 
one side and drew near. Hearing 
music, we pushed through. There 
on the ground wasa fire. In front 
of it, some distance away, sat four 
or five musicians playing on in- 
struments whose sounds, though 
weird, were anything but sweet. 
A short, fat, ugly man was dancing 
wildly before the fire. The few 
clothes he wore were filthy and in 
rags. His hair was shaved so that 
the scalp was bare, excepting two 
or three long black curls, which 
hung over his face. He beat his 
head, swaying his body, ever 
quicker and quicker, as the music 
increased in velocity. He and the 
musicians groaned louder as the 
dance proceeded. All this took 
place in front of a covered basket 
which stood near the fire. Once in 
so often the dancer, whose contor- 
tions reminded me of a snake, fell 
before the basket, and beat his head 
on the ground. The music ceased. 
All was quiet ; only to be resumed with 
greater force. At about the fifth prostra- 
tion the lid of the basket rose,an enormous 
brown-spotted snake crawled out and 
coiled about the arm of the dancer. Then 
out came a long black one and lay down 
before the fire, while a small one came 
out and began running about at a fearful 


rate at the feet of the bystanders, most of 


whom stood unmoved. The charmer 
performed many feats. One was to put 
his tongue down the throat of the spotted 
snake. 

Next, our attention was attracted to 
the arrival of a dozen or more camels 
loaded with stuffS brought from Fez, the 
capital of Morocco. The tongue of the 
camel in the lead lolled out of his mouth 
about eight inches, and though he looked 
kind they told us he was vicious, and 
when they stopped they muzzled him and 
tied his feet together so he could not 
move. 


One of our party, Mr. Otis, had a letter 


of introduction to an American artist, Mr. 





MOORISH WOMEN AT WORK. 


Purdie-Caris, who resides in Tangiers. 
Mr. Purdie-Caris has won fame as an 
artist, and his wife is noted for her beauty. 
Mr. Otis spoke to the guide about going 
to the artist's home. He replied, ‘*‘ There 
is Mr. Purdie-Caris, and there is his wife 
in her carriage.’ What he termed a car- 
riage was a huge square saddle on the 
back of a donkey, covered with a long 
crimson velvet cloth. Init sat a lady and 
by herside walked a very handsome man. 
They were preceded and followed by two 
Moorish servants wearing the livery of 
their house, consisting of short, very bag- 
gy dark blue trousers, white blouse, and 
turbans. Mr. Otis approached, presented 
his letter, and after a few minutes they 
came and we were presented. We were 
invited to spend the evening with them at 
their home. An hour or more we wan- 
dered about the market and bazaars, re- 
turning to the hotel in time for a good 
dinner. As we sat at the table we re- 
quested Mr. Otis to tell us what he knew 
of Mr. Purdie-Caris. His parents were 
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Americans, his father holding a govern- 
ment position in Athens at the time of 
his birth. At an early age he showed 
great talent for painting, which talent was 
fostered by both parents. When the 
youth was old enough for college, they 
returned to America, and he entered 
Harvard. After his college course was 
completed, he again took up the study of 
art. Returning to Greece, he soon became 
an artist of note. ‘There he married Mrs. 
Cimbes, a widow, the mother of four 
children. The surroundings and climate 
of Tangiers attracted Purdie-Caris and he 
finally selected it as a place of residence. 
We went to a coffee house on our way 
to the home of the artist. There were 
musicians, dressed in bright cloaks, sit- 
ting on the floor making the place hide- 
ous with their music. One kept time by 
beating the floor with a stick. The place 
was decorated with rugs and lighted with 
queer, small lanterns. The coffee, served 
in small cups without milk, was the best 
I had ever drank. Nowhere does coffee 
excel that made by the Moors. Return- 
ing to the dark, narrow street, we picked 
our way over the stones, our only light 
the lanterns in the hands of our three 
Moorish guides. Every now and _ then 
we came upona large wooden box, stand- 
ing in the street, which during the day 
we had failed to see. They were police 
stations, and in every box was a man, 
invariably asleep. Our walk seemed ex- 
ceedingly long, but at last we came toa 
gate ina high wall. One of the guides 
knocked, and the gate slid noiselessly 
open. Before us was a wide drive-way 
bordered with palms. Several men hold- 
ing lighted torches, which they held high 
that we might have an idea of the mag- 
nificence of the grounds, escorted us to 
the entrance of a palace ablaze with light. 
There we were met by Mr. Caris and con- 
ducted into the presence of his wife and 
children. The grandeur of this mansion 
yas beyond anything I had ever imagined. 
Could I be awake? Was it not a dream ? 
I had visited many places finished in 
Moorish designs, but in, artistic effects 
this artist’s dream surpassed them all. 
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In Mr. Caris’ palace the woods, in design 
and color, are as fine as those of the 
Alhambra, or the Mosque at Cordova. 
The walls are hung with silk fabrics, of 
exquisite oriental embroidery, every- 
where a, profusion of divans, cushions, 
paintings, and statuary, all exquisite gems 
of art. From the ceiling hang many 
lights with colored globes, each light sus- 
pended on aseparate chain. The air was 
filled with fragrance from the burning of 
perfumed wood in quaint brass vessels. 

It was bewilderingly charming! We 
were delighted to be shown several rare 
paintings from the brush of Mr. Caris. 
Although her children are grown, Mrs. 
Caris looks only about thirty. She is 
Juno-like in height and form ; her com- 
plexion as fair asa child’s ; her eyes large, 
full anda yellowish gray ; her head small, 
with a profusion of bright golden hair. 
She was the most beautiful woman I had 
ever seen. 

It was late when I laid my head on the 
pillow at the hotel that night, and just as 
I was dropping asleep I heard in the dis- 
tance the tum, tum, of one of the peculiar 
instruments, accompanied by a sweet, 
clear voice. Now faint, then stronger 
and stronger, until it was under my win- 
dow, then it grew less and less, until it 
died away. All I could glean was, 
‘Allah! Allah!’’ and I thought it must 
have to do with calling people to the 
mosque for worship. But no! In the 
morning they told me the voice was that 
of a tale-bearer who was telling of the 
goodness of Allah. 

‘We rose early, as at two o'clock we 
were to start for Gibraltar, and some of 
us wanted to take a donkey ride into the 
country. After breakfast, we found the 
patient little animals waiting... We soon 
mounted. Each one of us had a guide 
on foot, who ran by our side, keeping 
abreast no matter how fast we went. They 
were shoeless, and it was marvelous how 
they ran over the sharp stone paving. 
We went again through the market, full 
of life, out of the city,and up a steep 
mountain called Washington. At its sum- 
mit,we had an extended view of the city, 



































the beach, the bay. Descending on the 
other side, we came out on a well-paved 
road, past many beautiful homes, espe- 
cially those of the American, French and 
English consuls. The roadside was bril- 
liant with wild flowers. Our guides gath- 
ered many for us. Though it was early 
in the month of February, it was as warm 
as June. An English banker who lived 
in Tangiers told us the climate was per- 
fect the year round. 

On reaching the hotel some of us rushed 
off to visita harem. Its exterior looked, 
as all others, uninteresting. We were 
met at the door by a eunuch, who took 
us to an inner room, where an old woman 
had charge. She opened a door, and 
what a change of scene burst upon us! 
A large circular court with marble floor, 
and side-walls with delicate colored tiles 
almost to the ceiling. In the roof, a 
stained glass window, and here and there 
large palms and other plants. Opening out 
of the court were oval-shaped rooms fin- 
ished in white marble. On the floors were 
white and colored satin cushions. In each 


GOOD-NIGHT. 





room was a young woman, and in every 


instance she was beautiful. Tall, slender, 
with large black eyes, and skin almost 
translucent. They were each dressed in 
a loose silk gown over which was another 
of white tissue, held in at the waist with 
gold girdles. The silk gowns were blue, 
pink or yellow. ‘The sleeves were wide 
and disclosed the arm. White silk hose 
encased the limbs and gold embroidered 
slippers the feet. A white silk handker- 
chief covered the hair. To our surprise 
one was sewing on a machine, one of the 
kind earliest made, the kind that at- 
tach to a table. She sat on one of the 
cushions, the machine on a stool before 
her. She was sewing on coarse cotton 
cloth, which she displayed to us with 
much pride. The women were greatly 
excited over our dress, especially de- 
lighted with the red berries in my hat. 
Phey did not look happy, and I imagine 
the old woman ruled with a high hand 
Going back to the hotel, we hurriedly 
took lunch, then went aboard the ship 
which was to ¢ onvey us to ¢ ribraltar 





GOOD-NIGHT. 


Good-night ! 
Ah, sweet, how can that night be good 
That sees our paths divided lie ! 
You tread a path across the hills, 
: The road through Sorrow’s valley, |; 


(;ood-night ! 


(506 d-night ! 


Gor d-night ! 
Ah, yes, my own, good-night, good-night ! ’ 
Kiss me once more, dear heart, and go. 
rhe shadows, lengthening, reach my heart ; 


Good-night! Ah, let me hold you so! 


Good-night ! 


HAMPTON, IOWA. 





' 
Good-night ! 
florence A. Jones, 









A CALIFORNIA GARDEN. 


SAUNTERINGS IN SUMMER-LAND. 


By J. ToRREY CONNOR. 


Qneey there never was a country so 
completely enslaving the affections at 
the outset as California, the summer-land 
of America. It is with the tourist a case 
of ‘‘love at first sight,’’ and small won- 
der. Coming upon it after miles of weari- 
some travel over arid wastes, or at the 
close of a long ocean voyage, the vine- 
clad slopes, the wondrous groves and the 
tropical gardens are a revelation. 
Viewed from an artistic standpoint, 
California is the delight and the despair 
of the photographer. At every turn there 
are picturesque bits,—here a_ tumble- 
down adobe hut, its broken walls man- 
tled in blossoming vines that run riot in 
tropical luxuriance ; there a broad stretch 
of beach, swept by foaming breakers that 
change from green to amber, from amber 
to snowy white ; again, a shadow-haunted 
cafion, among whose piled-up rocks the 
echoes play at hide and seek. Or it may 
be a sunny corner of a garden, with a 
quaint fountain in sharp relief against a 
dark background of broad-leaved tropi- 
cal plants. Farther on, perchance, is a 
gray stone wall, down which crimson 
roses tumble—a cascade of bloom. Fool- 
ish flowers, to creep into the dusty street, 
to leave the sweet seclusion of the garden 





behind the gray stone wall! As you 
reach up to gather them, the wind stirs 
among the branches of the trees over- 
head, and a subtle fragrance, not born of 
the roses, is wafted to you. Look! 
Above the crimson roses gleam the white 
star-like blossoms of the orange tree. 

Ah, California is indeed the despair of 
the photographer! The wave - washed 
beach, the sunny garden, the blossom- 
laden orange trees may be shut into that 
little black box in an instant; but who 
can photograph the ever-changing tints 
of the wave, the musical plash of the wa- 
ters in the fountain, the rare perfume of 
the orange blossoms ! 

Now and then you come upon traces of 
early Californian days,—a ruined mission, 
set amidst gnarled olive trees that were 
planted by the pious monks a hundred 
yedrs ago. It is like turning the pages of 
a history long forgotten. 

The San Juan Capistrano Mission is but 
one of the many missions founded when 
California was still a province, but it is 
doubtless the most picturesque of them 
all. It crowns a hill to the rear of the 
little Spanish town that bears its name ; 
and oftentimes the wayfarer may see, 
coming up the winding path that leads to 
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the chapel, a baptismal party, or a wed- 
ding train headed by the gaily-decked 
bride and her dark-browed groom, and 
followed by the entire populace, big and 
little, tricked out with the gaudy finery 
in which the Spanish heart delights. 

The San Juan Capistrano Mission is an 
imposing structure even yet, though its 
massive walls are fast crumbling to dust. 
The church is built in the form of a cross. 
To the left, facing three sides of a spa- 
cious, open court, are the store-rooms and 
the work-shops where the Indians were 
taught various crafts. In the year 1812 
the church was so damaged by an earth- 
quake shock as to make it unsafe for fur- 
ther occupancy. The building is now 
abandoned to the bats that cling to the 
blackened rafters, anon beating the air 
with noiseless wing at the approach of a 
footstep. It is as though phantoms were 
holding rendezvous in the silent corridors. 

Not thus the streets of the little hamlet. 
They swarm with brown-skinned babies 
and ill-conditioned dogs, and it is great 
luck if you avoid stepping on one or the 
other at every turn. The fathers of the 
brown cherubs are, generally, well-look- 
ing fellows, with the flashing eye and 
olive skin of their race. The mothers 
are comfortable-appearing matrons, with 
three chins and a waddling gait; but the 
most corpulent one of them all may have 
been a belle in her day. As for the 
vaunted beauty of sefiorita,—one is in- 
clined to dispute her claim to that gift 
of the gods. Occasionally 
you chance upon one 
whose form has the pliant 
grace of a willow “wand, 
whose rounded cheek is 
like the glowing pome- 
granate blossom, beneath 
whose rveboso the mid- 
night hair ripples in silken 
abundance; but the 
charming ones are rare, 
and exist chiefly in the 
imagination of poets and 
novelists. 

Among the motley 
population of these sma// 


settlements are found descendants of 
the Indians who were christianized and 
taught by the good padres, in the days 
of the mission’s prosperity. They are 
skilled in basket making and blanket 
weaving, and the fashioning of rude pot- 
tery also affords them employment. The 
traveler on the overland route becomes 
familiar with the sight of their bronzed 
faces peering into the car windows at 
every way-station. They flock thither 
with their wares and await the arrival of 
a train, whereupon they surround the 
hapless tourist who, without exactly know- 
ing how it came about, finds himself the 
possessor of grinning gods, squat vases, 
and other bric-a-brac of doubtful utility 
and still more doubtful beauty. 

A young basket weaver has settled her- 
self in an adjacent doorway. Her ’ker- 
chief is brighter and her smile broader 
than are the smiles and ’kerchiefs of her 
companions. Click! and you have her 
safe in the black box. 

A strapping squaw, bearing a stolid, 
unwinking papoose upon her back, con- 
Unfortun- 
ately, at the most critical moment, the 


sents to pose for ‘‘ two bits. 
papoose sneezes violently, and the squaw, 
thinking you have received your money’s 
worth, moves away. 


In and about the busy city of San Fran- 
cisco the kodak fiend finds subjects ga- 
lore. Along the water front ships from 
every port discharge their cargoes, and 
various are the crafts manned by jolly 
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Jack Tar. Here is a brig from the South 
Sea Islands, laden with tropical fruits ; 
beside it, an Italian fishing smack, and 
over to the left the black hull of a man- 
o’-war lifts itself high above the water 
line. 

It is in the Chinese quarter of San Fran- 
cisco, however, that the heart of the pho- 
tographer is made glad. Imagine a maze 
of crooked streets and dark alleys, ten- 
anted by slant-eyed Celestials and their 
saddle-hued progeny,—Chinese to the 
right of you, Chinese to the left of you, 
and all appareled Oriental-wise. As a 
rule the Chinese regard a camera as a 
‘*hoo-doo.’’ Let one be pointed in their 
direction and they take to their heels 
forthwith. Not even a ‘‘two bit’’ bribe 
will induce the followers of Confucius to 
face the ‘‘evil eye’’ that lurks in the 
black box. 

But where is the amateur who accepts 
defeat? Station yourself on the corner 
and, with the objectionable black box in 
instant readiness, await developments. 
On the opposite side of the street is a 
joss-house, or place of worship. The 
inner sanctuary opens on balconies hung 








A CHINESE JOSS-HOUSE. 





INDIAN BASKET WEAVER 


with many-colored paper lanterns, and 
further decorated with quaint urns filled 
with sacred lilies and tiny trees that have 
been clipped in odd shapes. From a 
huge brass urn, near the entrance, a 
cloud of incense arises, and the odor of 
burning punk—an agreeable odor, by 
the way—is borne to you. A shifting 
crowd fills the narrow street in front of 
the building. The well-to-do merchant, 
clad in siiken blouse and tasseled cap, is 
elbowing the coolie, whose coarse attire 
and huge, basket-shaped hat are in strik- 
ing contrast with the former's smart ap- 
parel. A spectacled priest, a strutting 
high-binder, a vegetable vender swinging 
two well-heaped baskets from a yoke bal- 
anced across his shoulders, a slant-eyed 
beauty shuffling awkwardly about in her 
funny foot-gear,— these are some of the 
types to be seen in the group at the joss- 
house door. A photograph of the exter- 
ior of the building is easily obtained, but 
it is a matter of extreme difficulty to get 
one of the interior ; indeed, it is recorded 
that an enthusiastic kodaker who essayed 
a snap-shot at the putty-faced gods, 
perched high on their carved altars, was 
seen to emerge hastily from the building, 
minus camera, minus hat, and followed 
by an excited mob of jabbering heathen. 

To the right and left of the joss-house 
are opium dens, fish stalls, barber shops, 
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produce markets, gambling holes, tea 
rooms, and other places of resort for the 
Chinese population of San Francisco. 

Following in the beaten track followed 
by most tourists, Golden Gate Park, the 
Cliff House, Sutro Heights and the Pre- 
sidio are to be visited in due order. 

San Francisco, dirty, wind-swept city 
that it is, has a certain charm. You are 
loth to leave it. = 

But what spot in California is without 
its charm? The sun-lit slopes, the ever 
green valleys, the grand mountain soli- 
tudes, the wave-washed shores,— who 
that has seen them would not see them 
again! The soft breezes seem to woo 


you, the gentle murmur of the sea drowns 
all thought of past or future. There is 
no future—no past—there is only the 
present, and merely to be alive is a de- 
light. Strive against it as you will, there 
is no resisting the potent spell that steeps 
the senses and keeps you a willing pris- 
oner in Lotus Land. The Mexican citi- 
zen of California, who basks all day in 
the shadow of his adobe dwelling, sees 
yet heeds not the restless tide of progress 
that sets ever onward. 

Ere long, my friend, should you linger 
by the Sunset Sea, you too will forget 
that you ever owned to an ambition other 
than the pursuit of happiness ! 


MY LADY’S VIOLIN. 


If I were but her violin, 
Resting beneath her dimpled chin, 
How happy would I be! 
With fingers pressing here and there, 
Gliding in cadence everywhere,,. 
With touches light and passing fair,— 
That would be heaven for me, 
If | were but her violin, 
Her soul-entrancing violin! 


If I were but her violin, 
Resting beneath her snow-white chin, 
What could I want beside ! 
With fingers fair by her caressed, 
Reposing on her heaving breast, 
Like chirping birdling in its nest, 
Could there a woe betide, 
If I were but her violin, 
Her spirit-soothing violin ? 


If I were but her violin 
Pressed lightly by her rounded chin, 
How silent would | lie! 
Waiting the touch of magic bow, 
Wielded by arm as white as snow, 
Giving me voice, now loud, now low, 
In sweetest melody, 
If I were but her violin, 
Her foot-bewitching violin ! 


If I were but her violin, 
Pressed lovingly beneath her chin, 
Ah, what ecstatic bliss ! 
To feel the throbbing of each vein, 
As from sweet music’s tangled skein 
Come sounds as soft as summer's rain, 
When storm clouds gently kiss! 
If | were but her violin, 
Her wooing, cooing violin! 


If | were but her violin, 
With envied place beneath her chin, 
How sweet would be the note 
I’*d yield to her caressing hands,— 
The treasure which her skill demands ; 
Or, servile be, as slave who stands 
To kiss the hand which smote, 
If I were but her violin, 
Her heart-subduing violin ! 


If I were but her violin, ;. 
To rest no more beneath her chin, 
How sad would be the day 
When Music’s daughter was brought low, 
And when, with trembling hands and slow, 
She ’d lay me with the useless bow 
Forever from her touch away ! 
An old, neglected violin, 
A silent, soundless violin ! 


DES MOINES. 


Tacitus Hussey. 
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JOSEPH 


By CHARLES 


POOR confectioner’s boy, selling 

sweetmeats over a counter in the 
city of Vienna,—such was Joseph Keppler, 
the famous cartoonist, at the beginning of 
his career. A man of splendid presence 
and remarkably interesting personality, 
a part owner of the great humorous 
weekly, Puck, and the founder of the 
American school of artistic caricature ; 
such was this same candy-shop boy fifty 
years later. 

Born in the city of Vienna in 1838, 
Keppler spent the first years of his life in 
his father’s shop. Even then he began to 
exhibit his artistic talent and attract atten- 
tion, by designing beautiful shapes and 
arranging tasteful displays of saccharine 
wares. By the time he was sixteen years 
of age he displayed a strong passion for 
the drama and he finally decided to adopt 
the stage as his profession. He joined a 
band of strolling players and with them 


From latest Photo, loaned by the Artist's Son. 
JOSEPH KEPPLER. 
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wandered through Styria, the Tyrol, and 
Hungary. Meantime his father, who was 
a revolutionist and refugee from his na- 
tive land, emigrated to America and set- 
tled in St. Joseph, Missouri. 

At the end of two years Keppler be- 
came tired of his nomadic life and, appa- 
rently,of his chosen profession. Returning 
to Vienna, he began the serious study of 
art in the academy there. Soon tiring of 
this, also, in 1869 he came to the United 
States and joined his father in St. Joseph. 
His father advised him to study medicine, 
and acting upon the advice he went to 
St. Louis for that purpose. But his old 
passion for the drama seized him again, 
stronger than ever, and instead of study- 
ing medicine he again went upon the 
stage. Asan actor, Mr. Keppler is said 
to have been successful. Those who re- 
call his playing in earlier days say that 
the stage is a loser by his abandonment 
of it in favor of art. Encouraged by his 
success as a performer, he aspired to bea 
manager. The result, failure and bank- 
ruptcy, proved to be a turning-point in 
his varied career. He then abandoned 
the stage forever and turned his whole at- 
tention again to art. Up to this time, 
such a thing as a successful humorous 
paper in America was unknown. It is 
true, many attempts had been made in 
this direction, but they had all been either 
trifling affairs with no serious purpose (an 
essential element of even a comic paper), 
or they had been feeble efforts to imitate 
the French or German publications. 

The result had in every case been fail- 
ure. In the face of these disheartening 
facts, and profiting by the mistakes of his 
predecessors, Keppler started in St. Louis 
a humorous illustrated paper called Die 
Vehme (the Star Chamber), which was 
afterwards changed to Puck. Though 
this venture was also a failure, yet the 
fact that it paid its way fora year or so 
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gave promise of better things and proved 
to be the ‘‘ dawning of the day ’’ of Ameri- 
can humorous journalism. 

In 1872 Mr. Keppler went fo New York 
and obtained a position in Frank Leslie’s 
art department, which has been the train- 
ing school of a great many of our Ameri- 
can illustrators. For about a year he 
drew cartoons for Frank Leslie’s publica- 
tions. Then in codperation with Mr. A. 
Schwarzman, that soul of enterprise as 
well as of wit and humor, he revived the 
defunct Puck founded by him in St. Louis 
some years before. His friends, one and 
all, shook their heads at the venture, say- 
ing, and with some reason too, that the 
public had never supported such an enter- 
prise before and would not do so now. 
Frank Leslie, predicting failure, also 
strongly protested against the undertak- 
ing. Puck, however, with careful and able 
management in the business department 
and Mr. Keppler’s powerful cartoons and 
witty caricatures, was soon put upon a 
paying basis, and its subsequent success 





From Drawing, loaned by the Artist's Son. 


KEPPLER’S CONCEPTION OF THE BOYCOTT. 








From Drawing, loaned by the Artist's Son 
TURNING BACK THE HANDS— KEPPLER’S 
PROTEST AGAINST TRADE-DIS- 
TURBING AGITATION. 


is too well known to be more than re- 
ferred to here. 

As asatirist, Joseph Keppler was utterly 
fearless and independent. There was 
nothing which he did not make bold to 
attack, if it savored of tyranny or hypoc- 
risy, however sacred custom might have 
caused it to be regarded. 

This little sketch follows too closely 
upon his death for us to attempt any crit- 
ical estimate of his artistic talent. That 
must be judged through the perspective 
of time. His breadth of scope and mar- 
velous adaptability may be more fully 
realized when we reflect how well he 
portrayed the characteristics and inter- 
preted the complex political system of a 
people not his own by sbirth, though 
readily his own by adoption. Asa man, 
no one had greater power of making and 
retaining friends. No one so filled the 
hearts of all who knew him with love and 
respect for the man himself. His cartoons 
were a true index to his personality,— 
always standing for truth and justice and 
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right, but free from spleen and prejudice. 
A recent writer has attributed Mr. Kep- 
pler’s success as a cartoonist to the strong 
histrionic talents which he exhibited 
earlier in his career. He possessed the 
faculty of adapting classical and familiar 
subjects to modern ideas, and of clothing 
the modern scoundrel or tyrant with the 
attributes or characteristics of some his- 
toric personage. The peculiar dramatic 
power with which he endowed these fig- 
ures with life and action was a constant 
surprise. 


Last March, at his home in New York 
City,surrounded by his sorrowing family, 
he was released from a bed of pain upon 
which he had lain for six months, suffer- 
ing from an affection of the spine. To 
Puck, the fruit of his talents, he had given 
not only the aspirations and the affection 
of his whole heart, but also his life in its 
prime, for he literally wore himself out. 
By his death New York City lost one of its 
best known and most loved citizens, and 
high-class caricature in America lost its 
founder and one of its ablest exponents. 


A NIGHT LANDING ON THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


By HAMLIN GARLAND. 


OR an hour the slow-going motion of 

the boat has proceeded in compar- 

ative silence. The broad river, flowing 

between low banks under moveless sky, 

has fallen behind noiselessly and with a 
majesty of unruffled motion. 

The hoarse bellow of the engine an- 
nounces the approach to a landing. Far 
ahead in the darkness a lantern is swing- 
ing. 

The river utters a gentle Aushing sound 
now that the engine slows down. The 
dark shadows of the trees make the shore 
seem dangerously near. The boat forges 
ahead carefully, anxiously. The dim forms 
of the negro hands can be seen swarming 
forward on the lower deck. 

The boat is dark and silent now, with 
only its red and green side-lights shining. 

The bell sounds sharply and the water 
roars as the larboard wheel backs water. 

‘* All forward there !’’ growls the mate. 
‘* Lively there !”’ 

The bell sounds again and as the great 
boat wheels the electric lamp flares out, 
and the low abrupt mud bank of the river 
breaks out of darkness into light. 

Near by is an open warehouse door, 
wherein a couple of negro children are 
standing. Beyond, and a little nearer the 
dark forest, are a few stores. The light 
delineates them with great clearness. 


They stand out sharp as card-board 
against the blackness. 

The station is a large barn-like struc- 
ture, and as the boat touches the bank 
the doors open and the station agent runs 
out, lanternin hand. Children dance be- 
hind him, rejoicing like insects in the 
powerful light of the lamp. 

Loafers appear out of the darkness like 
flies. Little negroes caper elfishly, with 
their arms flying. 

The searching light of the ship’s-head 
shows every detail with marvelous white 
and black distinctness — like an etching. 
The shadows of men are almost as full of 
life and weight as the living forms. 

‘* Stand by the head-line /’’ The mate use- 
jessly imprecates, and the light changes 
from the mast-head to the lamp which 
overhangs the dock and gang-plank. 

The negroes gather along the boat’s 
rail with heavy rope in hand. 

‘*Lower away there! Lowér-r-r/’’ 

The pulleys squawl as the gang-plank 
swings down and out over the land. 

Some of the negroes rush out upon it, 
even as it swings high in the air. 

The light changes to the reflector once 
more, and the shore comes out again with 
vivid light. 

** Lively now ! Down, down with her !’’ 
foams the despot of the lower deck. 
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The plank drops and a stream of black 
forms, rushing two and two in a peculiar 
dogged, swift, silent, machine-like trot, 
begins to flow from boat to land and 


fastens itself upon a heap of sacks of 


grain. 

Their shadows mingle and mix fantas- 
tically with the shadows of ropes and spars 
and the edgeless mass of out-lying dark- 
ness. They are but silhouettes as they 
cross the dull white of the gang-plank. 

To and fro they jog with incredible 
celerity and silence. They have the ac- 
tion of bull-dogs in battle. In the shake 
of their shoulders and the writhe of their 
powerful bodies is the motion of the slave. 

The porter stalks ashore with a trunk 
on his shoulder. He is followed by a 
young man. All the rest of the passengers 
stand to watch him. 
wears a wide white hat. 

The mate shouts to the ‘‘ mud-clerk,’’ 
whose clear, boyish voice replies : 

‘* All done, sir /”’ 

‘*Cast off that head-line !"’ 

The blacks rush swiftly along the shore. 

‘* All aboard now !”’ 

“Go ahead on that capstan !"’ 

The pulleys begin their groans. 

“Lively everybody !”’ 


He is slender and 
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The hands stream in gain over thea 
rising gang-plank. The light alternately 
flashes from the mast-head and from the 
hanging lamp. 

The engine begins to cough and to roar 
sullenly, as if reluctant to leave its rest. 
The water hisses and cries out under the 
paddles. 

The huge mass moves backward from 
the shore, while the piercing light of the 
reflector attends the slender young man 
in his unhurried way. 

All stand to watch him as they put his 
trunk inside the warehouse door. The 
doors close, we hear him say ‘‘ good- 
night.’’ Still the ships-light magnifi- 
cently attends him. He walks with dig- 
nity and impressive grace, as though this 
path of light were his due. 

We see him turn in at a small house, 
half hidden by magnificent trees. It is 
a pleasant place, and we are pleased to 
see him safely stowed. He knocks upon 
the door —a slender white-robed figure 
appears — 

The light snaps out and the end of the 
little drama is lost to us. The great ves- 
sel moves forward in the cool gray mist 
of the river, with steady, wheezing roar 
of effort. 


TRIBUTE. 


INCE thy dear heart came as a trusting friend 


My own a farther-circling sphere hath known,— 
A new, serenely lovely heaven, sown 
With brighter stars than e’er before did lend 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





Their radiance to my skies. 
Their gaze into my soul, and lo, is shown, 
When forth by love th’ obstructing weeds are thrown, 
a A rill of good that toward thee doth trend, 
And there doth find its complement, to round 
And full its stream,— an unsuspected spring 
Until by thy quick, searching insight found ! 
Its sources once uncovered, it doth bring, 
On ever-widening current, back to me 
Word from a richer, sweeter world,—and thee. 


Thy clear eyes send 


L. Worthington Green. 
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IDDEN in 
the deep 
forests of the 
Dark Continent, 
parallel with central 
Madagascar and one 
hundred leagues in- 
land from the coast, 
er lies a region that was 
once the seat of gigan- 
tic enterprise. Thick 
granite walls, deep dark caverns, mounds 
of crushed and crumbling rock — these 
alone bear to us the messages of forgotten 
ages. High on the bleak quartz reef 
stand the great round citadels that have 
for centuries kept their solitary watch 
over the wilderness. Decade by decade 
the wild vines and ivies have climbed the 
hewn granite blocks. Here and therea 
jagged seam marks the surface of the 
wall, while in other places a whole tier of 
the uncemented slabs has fallen out. 
Tropical shrubs hide the sternness of the 
smoother faces and giant sedges cover the 
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foundations. These strongholds have but 
a single entrance — a small arch piercing 
the high, thick wall. In the interior, be- 
neath the underbrush and vines, —a minia- 
ture jungle,— are the crumbling blocks of 
narrow partition walls. Here in the still- 
ness of the ruin one almost feels like an 
intruder. The place seems hallowed to 
the memory of a skillful hand that long 
since perished, and whose art died with 
him. 

A mighty nation has arisen in Asia 
Minor and is now the supreme power of 
the world. The empires of the East and 
the South are vanquished rivals. The am- 
bition of the people is realized and the 
warrior king has ceased his conquests. 
After the rigors of war the people, pre- 
eminently inclined to worship, turn to 
religion. Ceremony has not been neg- 
lected during the long campaign; but 
now, with renewed zeal, the king leads in 
the grand anthem of praise and thankful- 
ness to Him who hath given them the 
victory. From the vast treasure of the 
new domain it is decided to build a place 
mete for His worship. David makes 
preparation for the Temple of Jehovah. 


I. 


At Jerusalem all is excitement. Hasten- 
ing through the streets are artisans of 
every trade, bearing each his simple tools. 
The princes, warriors, and captains whom 
the king has summoned to his capital come 
and go on their various errands. A stran- 
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ger has not long to wait ere he discovers 
some great enterprise is culminating. As 
the sunset colors fade in the clouds that 
hang over the broad Mediterranean, and 
dusk settles down, the streets of the city 
are lit up with glaring torches. Bands of 
Jewish damsels with psaltery, timbrel and 
harp the singers who are 
chanting the psalms of the king. In the 
royal banquet hall the mighty men of 
David feast to-night and many sit together 
for the last time, for to-morrow they jour- 
ney to the ends of the earth on the king’s 
commission. The captured warriors of 
the Midianites, Philistians, Moabites, and 
Amelekites partake of less dainty fare in 
their lodgings, the royal stables. From 
all the king’s strongholds, from Dan to 
Beersheba, these captives have been gath- 
ered in, that they may be sent to foreign 
lands to hew out material for the building 


accompany 


of the temple. 

Long ere the morning sun has gilded 
the top of Mount Moriah, Jerusalem has 
been astir. In the bondmen’s quarters 
the rations have been divided, and now, 
under command of their various guards, 
the squads of dejected men move out, 
uniting in general divisions beyond the 
city wall. An hour later three companies 
of exiled laborers are marching away from 
the Holy City. Two of the bands,separated 
only a short distance, follow the Joppa 
road to the sea, where the fleet of Tyre 
awaits to bear the one to distant Tarshish 
and the other north to the forests of Leba- 
non. The third company, larger than 
these two combined, starts away to the 
south across the desert to Ezron-Geber, 
at the point of the Red Sea whence the 
Tyrian seamen sail the southern waters. 

At last their long desert march is fin- 
ished and the weary, foot-sore men for- 
get their despondency and shout for joy, 
as they catch the first markings of the line 
where meet the blue of seaandsky. The 
ships await them and, soon embarking, 
they move onward to the ocean and 
enter upon its trackless expanse. The 
mariners trim their sails to the varying 
winds, or, when these fail, send the cap- 
tives below to man the oars. Thus they 
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continue on into the south. Night by 
night the star of the north sinks nearer 
the crest of the ocean, and night by night 
the southern cross mounts higher the star- 
strewn dome before them. 

The tropical moon travels slowly 
through a cloudless sky. The dark, lux- 
uriant foliage thatching the high-arched 
forest allows scarcely a beam of the moon- 
light to penetrate the vista cf tall, straight 
pillars beneath. Here and there is an 
opening where cliffs of naked rock have 
chilled away the sunny verdure, and from 
the quartz faces of the reef a million dia- 
monds shimmer and sparkle in the pale 
light. But there are walls here that were 
not tossed up by the wrathful elements 
when the world was young ; and there are 
roofs here that nature did not thatch with 
the spreading leaves of palm and baobab. 

On a large space, freshly leveled, lies a 
broad, low, circular wall with its unfin- 
ished courses and with piles of stone near 
by, just as they were left when night had 
fallen on the builders. Here and there on 
the wide surface of the wall, a little irreg- 
ular pile of granite blocks tells of how 
some workman wrought faster than his 
neighbors, and it records the achievement 
he made by a shadow in the moonlight 
like a miniature turret or dome. A short 
way off lie the levers, ropes, and metal 
chains used in lifting the hewn slabs to 
the top of the cliff. Standing here at the 
edge of the promontory the tents of the 
workmen, pitched around its base, pre- 
sent a weird picture, with their grotesque 
shadows and mottled hues, in the tantastic 
light. Then, looking straight downward, 
large piles of splintered rock and broken 
slabs of the refractory granite, that have 
refused to be wrought into proper form, 
reflect from their iris-surfaced fractures 
myriad starry scintillations. The moon 
has swung on through her great arched 
course and now hangs low over the north- 
western forest that stretches away four 
thousand miles beyond the horizon. The 
tents and the shadows have faded out and 
darkness enwraps the valley, while in 
deepest silence the tropical world awaits 
the dawn. 
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Away in the east is noted a tinge of 
color and slowly the cloudless sky is lit in 
an incandescent glow. The illumination 
steals down behind the ledges of the tow- 
ering reef and under the edge of the forest, 
and the little city of tents emerges from its 
eclipse. In the varied tongues of Midian, 
Amelek, Philistia, Moab, and Israel the 
drivers cry, ‘‘ Awake !’’ and the unrested 
bondmen wearily rise from their hard 
beds. The bright picture is now marred, 
for the effects of human servitude can 
darken every line of beauty. The men 
kindle their fires and sit around the 
smoky kettles to devour their frugal meal. 
Before they have finished, the cries of the 
taskmasters again command, and scatter- 
ing out along the bed of the quarry or 
climbing the steep path to the summit, 
each hopes that he may be one of those 
who this day shall succumb to the burn- 
ing heat of the sun. 

Thus the great wall is builded,—‘‘ here 
a little and there a little.’’ And the sun- 
scorched builders find, perhaps, a faint 
gladness, as in rising, slab by slab, it nar- 
rows somewhat toward completion. The 
moon in her course rises later, night by 
night, until its zenith ray still lights the 
little camp as the day breaks. As it wanes 
and, waxing, wanes again, a messenger 
comes with tidings from the neighboring 
builders. Their smaller storehouses are 
completed. 

The granite rock is hewn in the quar- 
ries below. ‘The granite slabs are laid in 
the wall above. Day by day the grind of 
toil goes on. Day by day time passes all 
uncounted, for how shall they who are 
not their own count time! The future 
promises them naught. 

The treasure-house is finished. To- 
morrow morning on yonder side of the 
reef new works will be begun, and to-day 
the camp must be moved across. The 
tropical dawn fills the higher air with a 
lambent glow just as in months agone. 
Again, in the several tongues of Israel’s 
slaves, the masters cry, ‘“‘Awake!’’ And 
from the new-pitched tents the men come 
out and sit around the smoking fires. 
They are blacker now; more haggard, 
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too; and there are fewer of them. But 
they speak, one with another, with some- 
thing akin to real interest. Should you 
ask one what could so arouse them, he 
would give an answer that would show 
he once was free and knew of riches and 
of jewels. He would reply, ‘‘ Thy ser- 
vants will mine to-day the Go/d of Ophir.”’ 


II. 


The fleet of Tyre, with prows trained 
on the star of the southern cross, again 
cuts the green waters of Araby’s sea. A 
twelvemonth has passed since it returned 
from Ophir, stopping on its way to be 
laden with the lustrous metal from the 
silver mines of Seba. Sailing up the Red 
Sea, it turns into the western gulf and 
throws off the cargo at its farthest point, 
where the king’s burden-bearers will 
carry it overland to the other fleet, that 
lies waiting on the coast of the great sea. 
Then taking aboard reinforcements for 
the laborers of the mines —for the king 
has again numbered the strangers in the 
land and told out the burden-bearers, the 
hewers, the miners and the overseers — 
the ships retrace the course of the sea 
and are bound for the ports of the Land 
of Ophir. 

From the interior of the great unknown 
continent a long train of carriers is slowly 
making its way to the coast. For ninety 
leagues they have struggled through the 
forest, over mountains and across jungle 
rivers, bearing each his heavy talent of 
yellow gold. And when the first glimpse 


- of the sea cuts the horizon and the white 


sails of the fleet point into the sky, these 
men, weighted down with others’ wealth, 
shout in melancholy joy and hasten on in 
desperate, despondent eagerness to see 
who of their countrymen have been 
brought to share with them this living 
death of exile. Then in the tongues of 
far-off desert tribes, questions about those 
wandering peoples and shifting nomad 
homes are asked and in turn answered. 
Down in the hold of the ship the treasure 
is stored and, bearing away the masters 
but leaving the bondmen behind, the fleet 
returns to the north. The new overseers 
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and guards marshal their army of task- 
men; the jungle march is commenced, 
and a half-moon later the tent city, now 
much enlarged, is repeopled and the sen- 
tinels again pace the wall of the treasure 
fortress of the king, that for a time has 
been left unguarded. 

Again the miners’ picks ring on the 
crumbly, cleaving quartz and the air is 
smoky from the fires of the smelting ket- 
tles. Day by day the overseers gather 
the gold and urge on their score of men. 
Day by day the glittering veins are fol- 
lowed farther under the reef; the rough, 
irregular wells are sunk deeper, and the 
heaps of crushed and broken rock with- 
out the works are piled higher. 

The seasons come and go; and as the 
twelfth moon’s pale crescent hangs low 
over the northwestern forests, the precious 
stores from the different keeps are again 
collected, the chambers of the greater 
stronghold are emptied, and the miners, 
now a treasure-laden army, start for the 
sea. The huge round citadel of the reef 
stands sternly quiet, untenanted and un- 
sentineled. The granite-walled rooms 
contain no treasure,—naught save the 
multi-colored tents that yesterday’s sun 
saw spread over the terrace below the 
diggings. 

The jungle path is now a beaten, dusty 
road as far as the long train has moved. 
Fatigued by the weary march, the carriers 
long for the cool sea-breezes, and as they 
reach the summit of the last crest of coast 
hills, the heavy talents of gold are thrown 
down and the wrinkled, sun-burned feat- 
ures relax as the men breathe deep of the 
salty wind. When the sea is reached the 
gold is heaped in one huge pile, around 
which the king’s guards take their places, 
and the bondmen wander away along the 
shore and rest while they wait the coming 
of the fleet. Morn and eve the northern 
sky line is swept with searching eyes. For 
a half-moon no sail has flaked with white 
the blue air and water; but under the 
curtain of nighta strong breeze has swept 
the vessels down, and the morning sun 
shines on the leaders bearing inward but 
a league from shore. 
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Before aught else is done, each one 
must know the history of the lands away 
to the north. So sailor, guardsman and 
bondman repeat in different dialects, to 
little crowds that gather round on hearing 
their mother-tongue — repeat again and 
again the happenings of the home-lands. 
They tell how the angry waters of Arabia 
swallowed up one of the treasure ships 
with their comrade seamen ; how at the 
Red Sea portage they learned from the 
other sailors the tales of the world beyond. 
They tell ofsailing hither and thither, ever 
on the errands of the great king. Hiram 
has bent every resource of his realm to 
the service of his mighty neighbor. Along 
the shores of the great sea they seek for 
precious stones and metals. From distant 
Tarshish they bring back their ships filled 
with gold and silver. They sail on west- 
ward into the endless waters, and coast 
along the shores of the island chain that 
their seamen’s legends say are but the 
mountain tops of the buried continent, 
Atlantis. From these island mines the 
fleet is loaded with silver and copper and 
iron. It gathers pearls and sapphires, 
rubies, garnets, opal, topaz, amethyst and 
agate. Down from the mountains of Leb- 
anon come floats of cedar and algum. 
From Joppa port, where the fleets unload, 
the carrier trains hasten continually back 
and forth to Jerusalem. There in the 
king’s warehouses are piled treasures 
more than the world has ever seen be- 
fore — more than Babylon or Egypt ever 
boasted. In the chambers beneath the 
city the marble cutters daily chisel out 
the patterned stones. The skilled metal 
workers beat and burnish the vessels of 
gold, of silver, of brass and of iron, for 
every vessel needed in the service has its 
weight and pattern given. 

But bondmen have not long to rest. 
The corn, brought from Egyptian markets 
is unloaded. The mound of gold is car- 
ried aboard and the ships weigh anchor 
and disappear whence they came. The 
tent city, phoenix like, arises, and iron 
tools ring on the glittering quartz as the 
sloping shelves gnaw farther and farther 
into the heart of the cliff. But the wealth 
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is undiminished. Daily the masters gather 
the tale of gold and place it in the guarded 
treasure-chambers. Thus is begun the 
period of exile, of which the time is 
doubled now. And thus is it ended 
when the four and twenty moons are 
counted out in days of servitude and 
nights of pain. Twice they must march 
to the sea to bear away the garnered store 
of gold. As they come the second time 
the fleet rides in the harbor and they must 
know what the tidings are. 

‘*The great king is dead !”’ 

“‘Is he siain in battle? Are we free?”’ 
the bondmen wildly ask. 

‘Nay! nay! Becalm! The Prince of 
Wisdom reigns in his stead. See you not 
the added countrymen come to labor with 
you?”’ 

“Is not the Temple finished ? 

‘“Nay, it is just begun. The stones are 
chiseled and the timbers hewn, for no 
hammer, ax, or any tool of iron shall be 
heard in building. Naught is required of 
them but to be placed together, stone 
upon his stone, timber upon his timber. 
Then the house shall be inlaid with gold 
in all its walls ; its floors, its columns and 
its porches overlaid. For the king has 
‘made silver and gold at Jerusalem as 
plenteous as stones.’ One hundred thou- 
sand talents of gold already are stored in 
the treasure vaults.* The silver hoarded 
there is not numbered. Moreover, the 
fleets are returning laden from Tarshish 
and the sinking Atlantis; and we shall 
carry hence the much prized gold of 
Ophir.’’ 

REL. 

Nearly two-score years are flown. Tri- 
ennially the Tyrian fleet has sailed the 
southern ocean to the distant treasure 
harbors. More than once the emerald 
waters, lashed to whiteness, have swal- 
lowed up the antique barques, and in the 
motionless depths below the Peris have 
wrought wondrous diadems of Araby’s 
pearls and Ophir’s gold. 

To the fabled treasure-land these years 
have brought a change. The southern 
cross mounted above the forest-cut hori- 

*The talent is 125 bs. troy. 








zon, the pale northwestern moon, the 
burning sun, the stern, dark stronghold, 
marked high above the reef in the even- 
ing sky, the inexhaustible veins of yellow 
gold,— these remain the same. All else is 
changed. The broad-spreading branches 
of the baobabs reach nearer the foot of 
the cliff, while in its bosom the crooked 
seams have grown to deep, dark caverns. 
High hills of broken rock stand where 
before were glittering heaps. The city of 
tents has vanished and, taking its place, 
are numbers of scattered booths under 
the edge of the forest, made of branches 
and thatched with jungle leaves. The 
army of miners too is gone. The bond- 
men rest—rest together in unmarked 
graves under the forest where so long they 
labored. Their places are taken by a 
few young exiles sent by the king, and by 
those who, having heard of the land, are 
drawn by the riches of gold. Scarce half 
a score of that veteran host remain ; but 
from them, as they sit around the smoky 
smelting pots, you may learn the story 
of the flying years. 

‘Thrice the ships came and went and 
bore away the hoards we garnered for 
them. Then they told us that the Tem- 
ple of their Great Jehovah was complete. 
But our bondage was not finished. Their 
king, the Prince of Wisdom, would make 
a house, a palace richer than the throne 
ofany other monarch of the world. Thrice 
more the ships bore gold for its zarnish- 
ing. Still we labored on. The king, our 
master, has added glory unto glory; 
riches unto riches. The returning fleet 
took hence each time two thousand tal- 
ents, his revenue. And when our num- 
bers weakened and we could not pay the 
tale, he sent the younger men that they 
should labor and live as we had lived. 
Now are our comrades gone. But our 
masters are few and soon we shall throw 
off the yoke. Here in our land of exile 
we shall die in freedom.”’ 

The time for the return of the fleet 
is nearing and again the rich gold is 
brought forth from its guarded chambers 
and carried over the jungle portage to the 
sea. The ships ride in the harbor as the 
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waters first break upon the view, and in 
response to their signal a band of men 
hasten out to meet them. 

‘* What tidings ?”’ 

‘*The wise king is dead and the king- 
dom is divided. Rehoboam, his son, rules 
Judah. Jereboam, the son of Nebat, rules 
the ten other tribes. We have brought 
corn and linen wherewith to buy your 
gold. Moreover the artisans, the workers 
of metal and bondmen that have builded 
on the king’s palaces,— these have come 
to make their dwelling with you. And 
they have brought their women and their 
children.”’ 

IV. 

Again, another era has left noticeable 
traces, in its flight, upon the reefs and for- 
ests of Ophir. The heavenly alone remain 
the same. Breaking the stern sky line 
on the granite walls of the citadel a climb- 
ing vine now waves its dark green plumes. 
The ridges of shattered rock are but little 
larger, while the jungle underbrush has 
grown up close beneath them. At the 
southern end of the broken cliffs the for- 
est has been hewnaway. There, whitened 
in the sun, stand the shriveled barley 
stalks of a blasted harvest. In the edge 
of the forest’s shade is a thatch village, 
with its many huge waterpots and primi- 
tive gardener’s tools. But no onestands in 
the narrow doors and no one moves about 
the narrow rooms. Away on the ridge of 
the reef two men, young and strong, 
emerge from the low arch of the citadel 
and walk slowly along. As they sadly 
talk together the substance of their speech 
is this: 

‘*Only ascore of us are left. Of all the 
village the plague has spared but few. 
We shall likewise perish if we stay — we, 
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our wives and little ones. Come, let us 
leave this land of gold and of death.”’ 

The jungle road is again slowly traced 
to the sea. A Phoenician ship, that has 
long swung at her moorings in a quiet in- 
let awaiting her sailors, is loosed. Com- 
manded by a hoary man, who boasts that 
he once sailed in the fabled fleet of Tyre, 
the ship with her sturdy crew, bearing 
hard on the star of the southern cross, fol- 
lows the coast till it rounds the point ot 
the great unknown continent. Then strik- 
ing away toward the west, the wanderers 
follow the course of the setting sun as it 
sinks ever into the endless waters. 

Vast remains of the workmanship of a 
people long since extinct are found in 
the Occident. The earthworks that divide 
the inland basin of the north tell of their 
enterprise and of their military science ; 
while the vast architectural ruins of the 
south show their knowledge of masonry. 
Exhumed in these extensive habitations 
are found vases and weapons of their 
metal work elegantly shaped and wrought. 
Here and there bits of sculpture show a 
development of the finer arts. Beneath all 
this one curious fact remains,— the older 
workmanship is the more skillful. 

Many roads have been conjectured for 
these early colonizers. Science suggests 
that the coasting vessels of the east, car- 
ried by the trans-Atlantic trade - winds, 
might have borne their all unconscious 
passengers to the western shore. History 
has pronounced the theory plausible. 

The Old World has its mines and tumb- 
ling walls; the New, its buried vessels 
and its mounds. The men that made 
them are gone. Of their history, of their 
glory, the half has never been told,— nor 
will it ever be. 
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A STUDY OF BROWNING. 


““THE RING AND THE BOOK.” 


By LILLIAN MONK. 


HE style of Browning, like that of 


Carlyle, as often conceals as reveals 
the author’s thought. This fact deters 
many from giving Browning’s poems the 
attention they deserve, a circumstance to 
be deplored, since Browning supplies so 
much of poetic suggestion that one can- 
not study him without being strengthened 
and enriched both intellectually and 
spiritually. 

Among the voluminous works of this 
poet that best merit and most richly re- 
ward close study is ‘‘ The Ring and the 
Book,”’ the plot of which is founded upon 
an account of a seventeenth century mur- 
der, as described in a little old book for 
sale in the market place at Florence,— 
“A book in shape, but, really, pure, crude 

fact 
Secreted from man’s life when hearts beat 


hard, . 
And brains, high-blooded, ticked two cen- 


turies since. 

















MRS. LILLIAN MONK, B. L., 
Nevada, lowa. 


The bare facts, penetrated and _ illu- 
mined by the poet’s imagination, take on 
life-like lineaments, and once more the 
dry bones live. 

“The versified narrative of the child 
Pompilia’s marriage to Count Guido, of 
his cruelty and violence, of her rescue by 
a young priest, the pursuit, the lawful 
separation, the murder by Guido of the 
girl and her putative parents, the trial 
and condemnation of the murderer, and 
the affirmation of his sentence by the 
Pope,— all this is made to fill out a poem 
of twenty-one thousand lines.’’ 

The first four chapters give the event 
in outline, and finely portray the thousand 
and one different opinions and versions 
which were rife in Rome concerning the 
circumstances of the tragedy and the par- 
ticipants’ relative guilt or innocence. 

The character of Count Guido Fran- 
ceschini is artistically drawn. Like the 
man in the play, he had blustered for 
prerogative and bellowed for freedom ; 
he had served his religion and betrayed 
it; he had talked treason, writ treason,— 
but in vain. Every avenue of worldly 
success remained closed to him. A cool, 
calculating, black-souled villain and hypo- 
crite, neither fearing God nor regarding 
man, he endeavored to cloak his deeds 


.of darkness under a pretended zeal for 


Religion and the Law. From beginning 
to end his was a deep-laid scheme to rob 
and ruin Pietro, Violante, and Pompilia. 

The saying, that ‘tthe Devil can cite 
Scripture for his purpose,’’ was forcibly 
illustrated in the reasons Count Guido 
urged for killing Pompilia. His idea of 
marriage alone showed the innate hard- 
ness and brutality of his nature, even if 
all other evidence had failed. In his de- 
fense, subtle and crafty as a fox, he ad- 
mits facts when he cannot deny them, 
but twists them every way to suit his 
guilty purpose. In the eleventh chapter 
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his real nature, jeering, scoffing, atheistic, 
yet, withal, sharp and caustic, breaks out. 
His talk seems to be partly the legitimate 
outcome of his nature, partly a ruse, since 
Holy Church may hesitate to shove into 
eternity one who is in such a hopeless 
frame of mind. Taking him, all in all, 
he is a blot upon existence. The only 
thing which entitles him to toleration is 
the excuse offered by Pompilia in his be- 
half: ‘‘So he was made; he nowise 
made himself.”’ 

The sixth and seventh chapters are full 
of tragic beauty. The trifling mood which 
at first characterized the Canon Capon- 
sacchi was not incompatible with his later 
earnestness and nobility of purpose. The 
first phase was but the caterpillar stage in 
his development. When the right mo- 
ment came, he would prove neither deaf 
nor dumb to the call to a higher life. “His 
was a right noble, manly character. 
Underlying the thin stratum of youthful 
levity lay an elevated nature, and the rev- 
elation of goodness and purity as it was 
mirrored in Pompilia burnt up the dross 
in him, and he was born again, not of the 
flesh, but of the spirit. He says: 

** By the invasion I lay passive to, 

In rushed new things, the old were wrapt 

Alike abolished the imprisonment 

Of the outside air, the inside weight of the 
world. 

That pulled me down. . . . 


Into another state, under new rule, 
I knew myself was passing swift and sure.” 


Henceforth he was consecrated to noble 





service,— no more a squire of dames, but 
Christ’s faithful soldier and servant unto 
his life’s end. 

The strange and tragic circumstances 
of their brief acquaintance prevented any- 
thing like love, in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term, between Caponsacchi and 
Pompilia ; but the feeling of the former 
for Franceschini’s hapless victim had in 
it every element which, under different 
circumstances, would have blossomed 
into love, in the highest significance of 
that term. As it was, Caponsacchi’s sen- 
timents were more like those of Dante 
for Beatrice, or of St. Francis de Sales 
for Frances de Chantal,—an inspiration 
rather than an earthly passion. Little 
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Pompilia’s work on earth was done, but 
her brief, sorrowful life had been a lever 
to lift Caponsacchi from things terrestrial 
to things celestial. 

Mrs. Stowe truly says that love as it 
comes to noble natures is a sacrament, a 
religion. Whosoever is capable of such 
affections ‘‘feels within himself the root 
of all great and good actions, the reward 
of the heaviest sacrifices, a consolation in 
all trials.’’ It is the highest proof a man 
can have in himself that he was born not 
a mere creature of the dust, but an im- 
mortal spirit. 

With all his heroism and spiritual great- 
ness, in Caponsacchi’s last words we hear 
the cry of the human. ‘That last depair- 
ing exclamation,— 


“O great, just, good God! Miserable me!” 
shows how almost unconsciously to him- 
self there is working in the man’s heart a 
deep longing for human love and com- 
panionship,—the ‘‘might- have been”’ 
which comes to so many when’ forever 
too late. 

A sweeter, nobler figure than Pompilia’s 
cannot well be imagined. Among Brown- 
ing’s women, the child-wife stands pre- 
eminent, in her unexampled patience un- 
der the sorest trials, and in her purity, 
which had touched pitch without being 
defiled. Her poor little flower-like body 
stabbed through and through, she is some- 
how, as if in answer to her prayer, per- 
mitted to live long enough to be a witness 
to the truth. Like many another, she 
had been put into this world — 

“To pray and fast, 

And learn what good is by its opposite.” 
Though but a child in years she was old 
in suffering, and in such a school people 
learn fast. Under the ceaseless torture, 
she blossomed into saintliness. 

Like Penthea in Ford’s ‘“ Broken 
Heart,’’ the pure womanly instincts of 
Pompilia taught her that without love 
marriage was but shame and sacrilege, 
and she sought escape from degradation ; 
but the archbishop looked upon the Let- 
ter as all and the Spirit as nothing, and 
drove her back to her dungeon and her 
chains. The kind friar represents the 
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class who see, hear, pity and lament, but 
lack courage to help those that are ready 
to perish, for fear of what may happen to 
themselves. 

Forsaken by all the world, Pompilia 
turned to One who is mighty to save. 
** Henceforth I looked to God only, 
Nor cared my desecrated soul 
Should have fair walls, gay windows for the 


world. 
God’s glimmer that came through the ruin- 


op 
Was witness why all lights were quenched in- 


Ss e. 
Henceforth I asked God counsel, not man- 
kind.” 


She had long ceased to crave life for 
herself; but a new and deep instinct 
prompted her to live for the sake of an- 
other. At last a hand was reached out to 
her, for Caponsacchi dared to obey God 
ratherthan man. For the performance of 
the duty put upon him by his Master, he re- 
ceived the guerdon which an unbelieving 
world usually bestows upon its saints 
and heroes. 

In touching words Pompilia vindicates 
the name and fame of the noble priest : 


“So that, when Iam gone but sorrow stays, 
And people need assurance in their doubt 
If God have yet a servant, man a friend, 
The weak a savior, and the vile a foe,— 

Let him be present, by the name invoked, 
Giuseppi-Maria Caponsacchi.” 


Taught by experience how futile are all 
human plans and devices, she leaves her 
new-born babe in the hands of God. 


‘Him, by death, I give 
Outright to God without a further care, 
But not to any parent jin the world,— 
So to be safe. Why is it we repine ’ 
What guardianship were safer, could we 
choose ? 
Allhuman plans and projects come to naught. 
My life and what I know of other lives 
Prove that; no plan nor project ! God shall 
care!” 

Pompilia’s feeling for Caponsacchi was 
certainly love, but love without a touch 
of earth. Those who are really one in 
Soul cannot be separated. The world 
was passing away and the evils thereof ; 
but Pompilia knew she had not lost 
Caponsacchi. 

“He was mine, he is mine, he will be mine. 
No pause in the leading and the light ! 

He is still here, not outside with the world, 
. . » Ever with Caponsacchi ! 

O lover of my life, O soldier saint, 

No work begun shall ever pause for death ! 
Love will be helpful to me more and more 


In the coming course, the new path I must 
tread. 
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He is ordained to call and I tocome! 

Do not the dead wear flowers when dressed 
for God ¢ 

Say,— Iam all in flowers from head to foot! 

Say,— Not one flower of all he said or did, 

Might seem to flit unnoticed, fade unknown, 

But dropped a seed, has grown a balsam tree 

Whereof the blossoming perfumes the place 

At this supreme of moments !” 


The hideous mockery of her marriage 
to Guido had disgusted her with the 
make-believes of this lower world, and 
she rejoices that in heaven there will be 
neither marrying nor giving in marriage. 


* Oh how right that is, how like Jesus Christ 

Tosay that! Marriage making for the earth! 

Be as the angels rather, who, apart, 

Know themselves into one; they are man 
and wife 

At once when the true time is. 

To wait not so long either! 
wish 

Have what we will and get the future now, 

Would we wish aught done undone in the 
past 7 

So let him wait God’s instant men call years; 

Meantime hold hard by truth and his great 
soul, 

Do out the duty! Through such souls alone 

God stooping shows sufticient of His light 

For us i’ the dark to rise by. And I rise.” 


Here we have 
Could we bya 


The Pope’s monologue is one of the 
finest chapters in the book. His judg- 
ments of Guido and his wolfish family, of 
Pietro and Violante, of Canon Capon- 
sacchi and Pompilia are strong and just. 

Heart-sick at the corruption he sees on 
every side, perceiving the moral cowar- 
dice of even the sworn soldiers of Jesus 
Christ, who are ever ready to wage war 
over mint, anise, and cummin, while pass- 
ing by the weightier matters of judgment 
and justice, the Pope exclaims : 

“Can it be this is end and outcome * 


And is this little all that was to be ? 
Is the thing we see salvation 7” 


An Elijah mood, which comes to every 


‘one at times who sees evil apparently 


having everything its own way, forgetful 
that behind it all, 
“ Standeth God within the sbadow, 
Keeping watch above his own.” 

But hope and faith are strong in the old 
Pope, and he emerges triumphant from 
the sea of doubt. He reasons well on the 
use of sin and sorrow in the world, a 
problem which many philosophers, the 
Stoics no less than Boehme and Leibnitz, 
have pondered, but which to the last gen- 
eration as to the first remains an insoluble 
mystery. 
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Browning inclines to the belief that 
nothing is made in vain, or will finally 
be destroyed. He speaks of that 

“Sad, obscure, sequestered state 


Where God unmakes but to remake the soul 
He else made first in vain; which must not 
be.” 


And Pompilia says of that most woeful 
man Guido: 


* We shall not meet in this world nor the next, 
But where will God be absent ?_ In His face 
Is light, but in His shadow healing too ; 
Let Guido touch the shadow and be healed.” 
Love is not treated by Browning in a 
superficial, conventional way. In_ his 
poems, as in the old Elizabethan drama, 
human nature displays itself unshackled 
by custom or tradition, though without 
the coarseness of the sixteenth century. 
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With Byron love is a passion of the 
senses ; but in Browning it is ‘‘a passion 
of the soul, including and deepening the 
other.”’ 

Browning is the Poet of Psychology. 
‘‘He has opened,”’ says Steadman, “a 
new field for the display of emotional 
power,— founding, so to speak, a sub- 
dramatic school of poetry, whose office 
is to follow the workings of the mind, to 
discover the impalpable elements of which 
human motives and passions are com- 
posed. The greatest forces are the most 
elusive, the unseen mightier than the 
seen ; modern genius chooses to seek for 
the undercurrents of the soul rather than 
to depict acts and situations.’’ In this 
arena, Browning reigns supreme. 


MISS BURGESS. 


By EUGENE 


HAT strange castaways on the sea 
of life one meets at continental 
pensions! People who have buffeted 
the waves for many years and made no 
headway ; who have at last calmly re- 
signed themselves to the wash of the 
tide and been stranded in some safe little 
cove! For the most part their means are 
small; some little annuity or rent pays 
the moderate cost of board in Europe ; 
and so they make a home for many 
months of the year abroad among strang- 
ers, where no style or pretensions are to 
be kept up, and no regard is paid to pub- 
lic or private opinion. 
Such a bit of human jetsam it was my 
good fortune to meet at Rome, at a pen- 


sion of the class I have mentioned. Dear 
little Miss Burgess! How we smiled at 
her quaint ways and odd fancies! How 


we delighted to te" nprobable things 
just to enjoy we perfect faith she had in 
them And then the end ; how it pained 


us, and filled us with unavailing remorse 
for our conduct towards the little old 
I would that I could say one word 


lady ! 


SCHAFFTER. 


to make amends, if not to her spirit surely 
to mine, for our careless fun in that dingy 
old Roman pension where she had taken 
refuge from the world, to study, as she 
fondly believed, the Ancient City. 

We were an oddly assorted party —a 
German Fraulein, who wrote travel arti- 
cles for the magazines, on my right at 
the dinner-table ; Miss Burgess on my 
left ; beyond her an American lady and 
gentleman, who were horrified at the 
stories I told about America ; an English 
actor, an English doctor and his daugh- 
ter. So we met every evening at dinner, 
and the reading-room, 
where the work for next day was dis- 
cussed and planned. 

Miss Burgess was from some inland 
English county. Her voice had the 
queerest slides and rising inflections I 
ever heard, and in speaking she used 
odd little bird-like gestures. Some as- 
tounding statement about America would 
bring both her hands up with an aston- 
ished ‘‘ Fancy now !”’ and a look through 
her spectacles very much resembling de- 


afterwards in 
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light; for she was collecting facts and 
observations for some dear little old Phil- 
osophical Society in her native town, of 
which she was a member. To keep in 
touch with the high aims of her confreres 
she carried always with her in a bulky 
volume all of Emerson’s essays printed 
in small type, and these we frequently 
found her pondering over with a look of 
wisdom driven desperate. The facts she 
gained from me about our new world 
were of strange complexion, and I would 
have given much to be present at the tea- 
symposium when she imparted them to 
her sister-philosophers, back in some quiet 
pretty town in the bosom of Old England, 
Alas! they still await her coming. 

Almost every evening she played upon 
the organ in our reading-room, and sang 
some good old hymn in a way that made 
one smile and yet suggested tears. We 
were ashamed to smile, and yet her ear- 
nestness was irresistible. The dear soul 
had brought her idea of heaven from 
England in those hymns. If we did not 
ask her to sing (I am afraid we often did 
not), she would wait long for the invita- 
tion, and finally begin to sing of her own 
accord, feeling that we needed the spirit- 
ual comfort. I soon discovered that she 
was deeply religious and anxious to do 
good in the world. The sight ofa friend- 
less young American exposed daily to 
the assaults of German infidelity (alto- 
gether imaginary) in the person of our 
Fraulein, was too much for her. She 
took pains to warn me of my danger. 

Meeting her one day in the hall, she 
stopped me with a great air of caution 
and mystery. ‘‘I would not presume to 
dictate your friendships,”’ she said, ‘‘ but 
these Germans have a dea/ of atheism 
among them!’’ I could only assure her 
that I would take care not to be led 
astray. 

She was profoundly innocent, and quite 
positive about everything that came in 
her way. Looking at you through her 
glasses, she would propound the most 
absurd things one ever heard, with an air 
of perfect earnestness and conviction. 
One evening she returned from St. Peter’s 


greatly delighted to find that admission 
to the world’s cathedral was free. ‘‘ When 
I was here before,’’ she declared, ‘‘I am 
sure they charged a franc admission.”’ 
Talking with her one day about the Pan- 
theon, she said it seemed very much 
changed since she saw it five years ago. 
Another day she ‘‘discovered’’ the 
Forum, and asked each of us if we had 
been there yet, when most of us had been 
studying it for weeks. I mentioned once 
that I had some books with me, and she 
asked at full table if I could lend her 
‘‘Jessie’s First Prayer’’ to read. The 
situation was a trying one for a young 
archzologist trying to keep abreast of the 
times. On another occasion, with the 
most distressed countenance, she said 
she had just found the Lord’s Prayer 
in the Italian Testament, ‘‘and it looked 
so strange !’’ She could not understand 
the casting of bronze statues, and de- 
clared that the ancient Romans were a 
brutal set to use a man anda horse to 
make the cast for the Marcus Aurelius 
statue. ‘‘ Of course it must have killed 
the poor creatures,’’ she added. 

Miss Burgess finally gained a good and 
sympathetic friend, in the person of a late 
arrival —a large Irishwoman, with just a 
suspicion of baldness on top of her head. 
She too was a simple creature. She 
would utter queer sounds as she sat by, 
without saying anything ; often deceiving 
you with the belief that she was about to 
unburden her mind about something of 
great moment. The twosoon grew to be 
inseparable. They sat by each other at 
dinner, and in the reading-room their Bae- 
dekers came out at the same moment and 
were placed side by side all evening, as the 
two voyagers laid out their expeditions for 
next day. They went together very often, 
and then we had less reason to be uneasy 
on Miss Burgess’ account than when she 
went alone. For she invariably got lost, 
and was piloted home by some /acchino, 
talking English to him volubly, and _ per- 
fectedly satisfied that she was making 
herself understood by the smiling son of 
Italy. She was entirely helpless when she 
went alone; lost her way most ingen- 
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iously, and was always the only one who 
was serene and unruffled about it. 

I remember one late afternoon when 
twilight was almost come, that | started 
from the Forum toward the Colosseum to 
take the bus home. Passing under the 
Arch of Titus, already shadowing its tri- 
umphal reliefs within, I saw standing a lit- 
tle beyond it, looking intently down upon 
the great amphitheater below, red Bae- 
deker in hand, and patient finger tracing 
its text, Miss Burgess! Occasionally she 
looked up and gave a steady little glance 
through her spectacles at the ruin she 
was reading about, as if to be sure she 
had rightly identified it. I was dumb- 
founded to see her so far from home with 
night almost upon her ; but she was per- 
fectly self-possessed when I spoke of it. 
She did not know how she was to get 
home, or where she was; had accident- 
ally strayed upon the Colosseum and was 
admiring it and studying it; like the 
sparrow on the housetop she was simply 
in the hands of Providence. I induced 
her to go with me and got her safely 
stowed in a ’bus that had but one vacant 
place, and would land her about two 
blocks from the boarding house. Then 
I had to walk all the way home, as I did 
not see another bus going my way. On 
arriving there my first inquiry was for the 
errant philosopher, who ought long ago 
to have preceded me ; but she had not 
arrived, and there was general uneasi- 
ness, because we all felt a great interest 
in the lone little woman. I was just put- 


ting on my overcoat to go in search of 


her, when I heard her voice in the street, 
thanking some one for showing her the 
way. Then she came in, as contented 
and happy as possible, and said she had 
made a little mistake on alighting from 
the ’bus, and had gone away from home 
instead of towards it. 
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We were much amused one morning 
when the two cronies were to go out to- 
gether, to see first one and then the other 
of them enter the general sitting room, 
and sit down to wait for the other. 
Miss Burgess would sit by the window 
looking out, occasionally glancing to- 
wards the door. The large Irishwoman 
would sit a little to one side, out of Miss 
Burgess’ range of vision, and she would 
also watch the door. They watched and 
waited a long time, each unaware of the 
other, and we all expecting the denoue- 
ment. At last they both looked at each 
other at the same moment, cried, ‘‘ Oh! 
are you here ?”’ rose with the utmost joy 
and amazement and rushed into each 
other’s arms. 

On different occasions when I was with 
her, she told me the sad and simple story 
of her life ; how she had inherited a little 
property from her father, whom she had 
nursed through his long last illness ; how 
a rascally brother-in-law had imposed 
upon her and made way with nearly all 
she had. It was a pitiful story, told in 
quaint, old-world phrases. It made one 
long to punish the man who would take 
advantage of one so unworldly. 

We all bade her a hearty adieu when 
we left Rome for Naples. Tears glistened 
behind her glasses in her hopeful old eyes, 
as she saw us go. We cheered her with 
the prospect of meeting again in Naples. 
But it was not tobe. When we had been 
gone about a week, others came from 
Rome whom we had known there, and 
told us that Miss Burgess was dead. 
Going to her room one morning, they 
found her quietly sleeping the last sleep. 
More than one of us recalled ‘‘ quips and 
cranks ”’ we had indulged at her expense, 
with the vain regret that we had not re- 
frained. ‘This sketch is, in a sense, an 
act of penance. 
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LIFE IN ANDERSONVILLE PRISON. 


By JAMEs N. 


UNDAY, May 29, 1864, the north 
gates of Andersonville prison swung 
open to admit a detachment of prisoners 
who had been captured at New Market, 
Va., two weeks before, when the Union 
forces under General Franz Sigel were 
defeated by the Confederate army com- 
manded by General John C. Breckenridge. 
On entering we were greeted by the older 
prisoners with the cry of ‘‘ Fresh fish!’’ 
an epithet which we in turn applied to 
those who came afterward. Being thirsty, 
| went down to the brook which ran 
through the prison. Noticing that the 
water was clearer beyond a line of railing 
some fifteen feet from the stockade, I 
stepped inside to obtain a cupfull, when 
a comrade caught and pulled me back, 
and, pointing to the guard in the sentry 
box who had drawn his gun ready to 
shoot, told me that the railing was the 
‘dead line,’’ beyond which no one must 
pass. Several prisoners were shot at this 
place during the summer, and it was com- 
monly reported that any guard who killed 
a Yank was granted a furlough. But, 
as Socrates 
said of im- 
mortality, 
‘fof this I 
am not cer- 
tain.”’ 
Finding 
my three 
comrades of 
Company A 
— Younkin, 
Gambleand 
Stine —we 
pitched our 
tent, con- 
sisting of 














one blanket, 
sente ws. meen acrossa pole 
Des Moines, Iowa. supported 
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on two forked sticks, leaving one blanket 
on which to lie, and one to throw over us. 
We had come in too late to draw rations 
for the day, and so went supperless to 
bed. Waking next morning, my first 
sight was that of a comrade a few feet 
away who had died during the night, 
from whose body needy fellow prisoners 
had removed the clothing. 

Thirty years have dimmed the memory 
of those scenes, and some of the events 
here recorded may have happened on 
other days ; but no matter,— they all oc- 
curred. 

Monday, July 11, I awoke early and 
set about preparing breakfast. During 
the night I had dreamed of sitting at the 
richly laden table of a good woman who 
in boyhood was my favorite cook ; but in 
some way the viands disappeared, and 
nothing was left but a small cup of coarsely 
ground corn-meal, with a little piece of 
ash-cured pork, and a few beans or cow- 
peas. Breaking up some pieces of pitch 
pine and kindling them, I boiled in a 
quart cup the meat and peas, and rolling 
the wet meal into little balls, dropped 
them into the soup, making dumplings 
which were considered the choicest ar- 
ticle on the bill of fare. Other prisoners 


_who drew cooked rations were less for- 


tunate, and ate mush which often tasted 
of turpentine, from the pine boxes in 
which it was brought. 

Breakfast over, I carefully searched my 
clothing —a subject which can only be 
mentioned, not discussed! Then our 
mess watched the dying of a soldier, over 
whose body two factions contended for 
the privilege of carrying it outside the 
prison to the dead-house, because on the 
return we could pick up some branches 


of trees for fuel. Our side won, and a 
goodly stock of wood was added to our 
scanty store. 
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A chapter in the New Testament was 
read, under the belief that the faithful 
reading would in some way preserve my 
life. A boy of eighteen, my desire for 
life was strong, and during my seven 
months in hope, 
though at times suffering severely from 
scurvy and other effects of coarse food. 

At 10 o’clock there was roll-call, and 
I promptly answered ‘“ Here!”’ to the 
name of the dead comrade as well as to 
my name. This was a common 
practice, because we drew a ration for 


prison I never lost 


own 


him, and it was never possible for the 
Confederate officers detailed for prison 
service to know how many were in the 
prison at any time, for they could not 
count accurately. At Florence they spent 
two days trying to enumerate some ten 
thousand prisoners, and then gave it up 
in despair. 

After roll-call, I sauntered to the street 
leading out from the north gate, along 
which were ranged the traders of the 
Here a mancried ‘‘Corn-cakes to 
There, one had 


camp. 
sell or trade for meat !”’ 
peas to exchange for tobacco, or a pen- 
knife ora tin-plate to swap. Onions and 
potatoes, both Irish and sweet, were on 
sale at prices that varied in the ratio of 
ten or more to one for rebel money, over 
our own greenbacks. Here, too, were 
‘‘chuck-a-luck’’ boards, dice shaking, 
pea-shell manipulations, knife throwing, 
and other games to extort from newly 
arrived prisoners the few dollars which 
had escaped the rapacity of their captors. 
Barber shops abounded, the common 


payment for a shave being a ration of 


meal or meat. Groups of prisoners dis- 
cussed the latest rumors of an exchange, 
there being a new story for each day. 
Others waxed hot in argument over the 
duty of our government to release us from 
the swift death that took in one day one 
hundred and sixty brave boys, and left in 
all over thirteen thousand in the ceme- 
tery. A newly arrived batch of prisoners 
were eagerly beset for news from the 
front, and when they told that Grant was 
pressing through the Wilderness, and 
Sheridan was sending Early whirling up 
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the Valley, [ 
and Sher- 
man had 
started 
his March 
to the Sea, 
there 
cheering 


on 


was 


rejoic- 
The 
saddest 
thought was 
that while 
our com- od | 
rades were Ne os ae: & 
winning vic- A. ‘ or ; 
tories and | 4 5 ‘ 
glory, we Pe ‘ , 
were doing PRIVATE JAMES N. MILLER, 
nothing to Co, A, tath W. Va. Infantry, 
help them. 
A Catholic priest, the only minister I 
ever saw in the prison, brought in some 
Charleston papers, and assured us that 


and 


ing. 








we would soon be exchanged. Down by 
the brook a prize fight was going on be- 
tween two New York city bruisers. A 
rifle shot rang out on the air, a cry was 
heard, and down at the bridge a poor boy 
was murdered by the sentry. 

Over near the south gate we could see 
a gallows being erected. During June 
the prisoners had suffered much from the 


‘‘raiders.’’ These were a band of bounty- 


jumpers, deserters, and other notorious 


characters, who robbed prisoners of cloth- 
ing, provisions, and money, and when 
resistance was made did not hesitate to 
take life. Often at night we heard the 
cry of ‘Help! Murder!” and knew that 
they were at their nefarious work. At 
last it grew so bad that a counter-organi- 
zation was formed, and an appeal made 
to the prison authorities, who sent in 
guards to arrest those who were pointed 
out as the guilty ones. Six of these were 
tried by a jury of new prisoners, con- 
victed and sentenced to be hanged. They 
received the sentence with a smile 
derision, not believing it would be carried 
out ; but when they were brought in that 
July day, and they saw the gallows and 
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the ropes and the black cloths, their lips 
grew white, and they cried piteously, 
‘* Boys, you’re not going to hang us, are 
you?” 4 

“Yes, we are,’’ replied Limber Jim, the 
leader of the regulators, who was after- 
ward chief of police and with his force 
preserved order in the prison. 

Wirz, the Swiss captain who had com- 
mand of the prison, turned the six 
wretches over to the police, saying, ‘‘ Briz- 
ners, I return to you dese menso goot as 
Igotdem. You haf tried dem yourselves, 
and found dem guilty. I haf had nutting 
to do wit it. I vash my hands of efery- 
ding connected wit dem. Do wit dem 
as you like, and may Gott have mercy 
on you and on dem! Garts, about face ! 
Vorwarts, march !”’ 

And then, like the contemptible, cow- 
ardly dog that he was, he hurried out the 
gate, fearing lest some prisoner whom he 
had maltreated would wreak vengeance 
aad send his pinched soul to meet its just 
doom. 

Before the murderers were taken upon 
the scaffold, one broke loose and made a 
wild dash for life, running over to the 
north side and into the swamp. Ten thou- 
sand prisoners packed closely around the 
scaffold, not knowing what had happened, 
broke in every direction, some falling into 
wells and others being trampled upon. 
The rebels who were watching the scene 
thought an outbreak was attempted, and 
ran to the forts, while their cannoneers 
stood with lanyards in hand. But the es- 
caping wretch was retaken and dragged 
back to the scaffold. 
spoken by the condemned, the priest 
prayed for their souls, the trap was sprung, 
and a stillness fell upon the more than 
twenty thousand who looked upon the 
dreadful sight. One broke the rope and 
amid prayers and curses was lifted up 


A few words were 


again until a stronger one was fastened. 
In the afternoon, a heavy storm passed 
over the prison, and rain fell in torrents. 
Some sought the shelter of their frail tents, 
others sat or lay in stolid wretchedness, 
while others still divested themselves of 
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clothing and washed their bodies with 
the pure water, which could be obtained 
in no other way. The swollen stream 
broke out the stockade, and the guards 
double-quicked to the place to prevent 
escape. A little below the north gate a 
spring burst through the earth, which 
thereafter furnished pure water toa large 
part of the camp. I understand it is 
still flowing. It was named ‘‘ Providence 
spring.”’ 

At four o’clock we drew rations. Di- 
visions of ninety received a stipulated 
portion. The corn-meal and peas were 
divided by cupfulls, while the meat was 
cut into small (very small) pieces. One 
man touched a piece, while another whose 
back was turned called a name, and thus 
no favoritism was shown. Supper was 
cooked and eaten, much as breakfast had 
been. Dinner there was none. A game 
at cards followed, or talks of home, and 
we lay down ‘‘to sleep, perchance to 
A clear, manly voice sang the 
Bunker Hill,’’ the ‘Star 
Spangled Banner,’’ and ‘‘ Home, Sweet 
Home,”’ the 
guards would call out, like Oliver Twist, 
for ‘‘more.’’ Anon we heard the cry from 
sentries, ‘‘ Twelve o’clock and all’s well!”’ 
“‘Co’p’al of the gua’d, post numbah foah!”’ 


dream.”’ 
“Sword of 


and when he ceased even 


A mysterious tapping, tapping, in the 
earth told us that some of the boys were 
digging a tunnel for escape. All in vain, 
for every morning the blood-hounds were 
circled around the prison, and woe betide 
the weak wretch whose outward footsteps 
they scented. Soon or late he heard 
their ominous baying which grew ‘‘nearer, 
clearer, deadlier than before,’’ and only 
the shelter of a tree or house could save 


‘him from being torn to pieces. In my 


opinion, and despite all reports, no pris- 


oner ever escaped from Andersonville. 

And thus passed two hundred and 
eight days, not all so full of exciting events, 
but always plenteous with wretchedness 
and misery and hunger, until on the 8th of 
December in Charleston harbor I stood 
once more beneath the glorious Stars and 
Stripes. 














BEATRICE." 


A STORY OF BAYOU TECHE. 


By ALICE ILGENFRITZ JONEs. 


CHAPTER XX. 

n* SOON as the snow melted off the 

Highlands the Thompson house- 
hold removed to a charming old place, 
not far from West Point, owned by Mrs. 
Thompson herself, and which had been 
the home of her childhood. The place 
was kept in order by ‘“‘Aunt Melviny,”’ 
a personage round whom clustered many 
of Mrs. Thompson’s early and happiest 
memories. She lived here the year round, 
busying herself with her chickens and 
her cow in winter, and in summer rais- 
ing vegetables and cultivating marigolds, 
and sweet williams, and hollyhocks, and 


morning-glories, and the whole race of 


homely, loveable, old-fashioned flowers. 
The change was a wholesome one for 
Beatrice. Here she once more came 
close to Nature’s heart, and felt that 
peculiar, sympathy — more _inti- 
mate than any other, which is like a 
soul speaking to itself. All her old loves 
came back ; her love of the water, of sol- 
itary places, of untamed creatures. She 
spent much of the time alone, rambling 
over the hills, or rowing or sailing on the 
river. And she began to sketch and 
paint a little, and re-acquired the power 
to lose herself in this absorbing occupa- 


silent 


tion. 

The city papers 
proaching marriage of Miss Helen Vin- 
cent to Mr. La Scalla, who 
was ornately described as a“‘distinguished 
representative of Southern  chivalry.”’ 
The marriage was to be celebrated with 
great magnificence at the Madison Square 
mansion, and among the many expected 
guests from distant parts were the mother 
and sister of the bridegroom-elect. 

Beatrice was sitting alone one morning 
in the sunny south porch, which com- 


announced the ap- 


surgoyne 


**Beatrice”’ was begun in the January, 1894, 
MIDLAND. Back numbers can be obtained 
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manded a view of the river and its oppo- 
site bank,— all unmindful of the dimpling 
water, the blue sky, the tender pinks 
and greens of the new foliage, and the 
soft breeze that caressed her face. Her 
hands lay listlessly in her lap, her eyes 
were wide with a dreamy look of pro- 
found abstraction. ‘‘A distinguished rep- 
resentative of Southern chivalry,’’ her 
Yes, 


‘a distinguished 


thought repeated over and over. 
Burgoyne that ; 
representative of Southern g¢hivalry ! 
The description fitted him. A 
troop of Burgoynes filed before her men- 


was 


whole 


tal vision ;'for she remembered him at 
every stage of his life, from his uniformed, 
fascinating boyhood to his noble and still 
fascinating manhood. How happy Helen 
ought to be —and, of course, was! She 
would be beautiful in bridal robes, and 
they would be a handsome pair. It would 
be an occasion full of dramatic effect,— 
Helen would manage that; she would 


care almost more about the dramatic 
effect, and what the newspapers said, 
than about Burgoyne’s love! Strange 


that Burgoyne should love Helen ! Could 
he not see how shallow she was, how 
cold and how selfish? O, than 
that, cruel ! 

There was a little foot-path leading to 
the railroad station a few rods below. A 


train whizzed by, close to the water’s 


more 


edge, and a few moments later some one 
was coming up the path,—some one in 
the daintiest of spring costumes, walking 
very fast and eagerly, and showing a face 
rosy with the heat of exercise and wear- 
ing a pleased, excited, questioning look. 
Beatrice started to her feet and ran down 
the steps, crying, “‘ Evalina ! O, Evalina!”’ 

It was a meeting in which old memo- 
ries and new experiences were rolled to- 
gether in an overwhelming flood of joy 
and pain. The two would hold each 
other in a tight clasp, and then fall apart, 
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and each would search the other’s face 
with loving eyes, and with little bursts of 
tearful, hysterical laughter. 

‘* Beatrice! why did you not come to 
us ?’’ Evalina demanded. 

‘* Because I could not,— Helen was 
there,’’ Beatrice unhesitatingly answered. 

‘* But, as I wrote you, Helen does not 
feel unkindly toward you! She was as 
sorry as any of us. If they had only known 
of the trouble before they started, they 
would have waited and taken you with 
them. You do not mean that you are 
never coming home again, Beatrice, be- 
cause of Helen ?”’ 

*O, I don’t know,—I don’t know,”’ 
said Beatrice, and her face began to lose 
the light of joy which had flashed into 
it at sight of Evalina. But she rallied 
quickly. ‘‘ Let us go up on the porch,”’ 
she said, and they went up and sat down 
side by side, and with hand clasped in 
hand. 

Evalina had only two hours to stay, but 
those two hours they had all to them- 
selves. The conversation was chiefly 
about Evalina’s affairs, and about mat- 
ters and things at the Plantation. Bur- 
goyne was almost as devoted to the 
Plantation as his father had been, and he 
and Helen were going to settle down 
there quietly after their wedding journey. 
Evalina did not know how Helen would 
enjoy that, she was so fond of travel and 
society,— and St. Martinsville was en- 
tirely too stupid for her. Of course they 
would go to New Orleans in the season, 
and Helen would doubtless pay frequent 
visits to New York. There had not been 
many changes at the Plantation, but — 
had Beatrice heard that dear old M. 
Condé was dead? He had willed all his 
curios to Madame La Scalla, and a good 
many valuables beside. And _ Evalina 
had a secret to tell; she was betrothed 
to Hugh Connelly. Hugh was in the 
city now ; he was going to be Burgoyne’s 
‘‘best man.’’ O, they should not be 
married right away, she and Hugh,— 
Mama would not consent. And then 
Hugh would hardly like to take her to 
‘*The Castle’’ yet, he had not finished 


his improvements. He was very proud 
of the Castle, and of the Village where 
the tenants lived. They called him ‘* The 
Laird ’’,—a funny title for an American ! 
When the time came for them to be mar- 
ried, Beatrice must come to the wed- 
ding,— would she, would she? And 
Beatrice promised. She had never in 
her life refused a request of Evalina’s. 


Madame La Scalla was much affected 
by Evalina’s report of Beatrice. ‘‘O, 
Mama, she has changed so, she does not 
seem like our Betty! She is like one stand- 
ing apart, aloof, alone,— not crushed, or 
broken, or humiliated, but robbed of 
hope. There is a kind of silence round 
about her —I don’t know how else to ex- 
press it! as if the waves break at her feet 
and roll away without a sound. There'is 
nothing in her to give back an echo. And 
once she vibrated at every touch! But 
she is brave as ever. I had to talk and 
chatter all the time,— about Hugh and 
myself, and all of us, for fear I should 
give way ; and it seemed as if I must not 
give way before her. And now I am 
afraid she will think I was _ heartless, 
though my heart was breaking every 
moment I was with her; and I cried all 
the way home. Somehow, it takes all 
the joy out of life — out of one’s own life 
—to see another so bereaved of happi- 
ness !”’ 

Mr. Thompson returned home while 
the family were still in the Highlands, 
and his coming fairly electrified the quiet 
hills. He was one of those social auto- 
crats who claim sovereignty in conversa- 
tion, and compei attention — even if they 
fail to create an interest — by sheer force 
of will, of vocal power and endurance, 
and through their own intense concentra- 
tion upon an idea. He was endowed | 
with a mind upon which a certain class of 
facts stamped themselves with great ac- 
curacy; facts pertaining to the topography 
of countries, their industries, commerce, 
and political economy. And he brought 
back from the Orient a budget of infor- 
mation which threatened to prove inex- 
haustible. Fortunately he had one deeply 
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appreciative listener. Beatrice dropped 
her sketching, her boating, her rambling, 
and literally sat at his feet, fascinated by 
his accounts of those far-off foreign lands, 
and those strange peoples among whom 
the missionaries of Christendom were 
endeavoring to displace religions of incal- 
culable antiquity by a new faith! Every 
word he uttered was a vivid picture to 
her, carrying with it a significance that 


touched her fine sense of the mystery of 


human life and destiny. 

The party had gone as far as Japan; 
and Mr. Thompson ventured many flat- 
tering predictions concerning the Flowery 
Kingdom, based upon his personal obser- 
vation, which recent history has been 
kind enough to verify. They visited 
Benares,— he brought away a pounded- 
brass cup in token,—and Calcutta, and 
Bombay, and a dozen other places which 
it was a wonder to have seen with one’s 
own eyes. Little packages of teas and 
spices, tucked away in his steamer trunk, 
were produced in evidence. Java had 
contributed a tiny bag of coffee, a long 
fuse made of cocoanut fiber for lighting 
cigars, and some bits of perfumed grasses, 
—all valuable as texts for discourses 
and aids to description. Jack Vandever 
had some friends in Batavia,— Dutch 
merchants and government officials, to 
whom Mr. Thompson had carried let- 
ters of introduction. Shortly after Mr. 
Thompson’s return Jack cafMe up—as 
in duty bound—to inquire about these 
gentlemen; how they were prospering, 
how they liked the country, and so on. 
Not that he was vitally interested in their 
fortunes and welfare, but that it made an 
excellent excuse for the visit. _ His com- 
ing had been pre-arranged; and Mr. 
Thompson brought out his Javanese 
trophies,—and had the coffee roasted 
under his own personal supervision. 
When he arrived the whole place was 
redolent of the aromatic berry. He was 
invited out into the kitchen,—a big 
sunny, ideal country kitchen, with a 
sanded floor, deal tables scoured as white 
as a bone, and the whole paraphernalia 
of shining tin and copper utensils belong- 


ing to sucha place. The coffee was made 
in the presence of the assembled house- 
hold ; and Jack was given a seat at one 
of the immaculate tables, and had the 
felicity of receiving a cup of the enticing 
beverage from Beatrice’ hand. Mr. 
Thompson demanded whether he had 
ever tasted anything to compare with it, 
and he honestly admitted that he never 
had, and moreover that he never had 
drank a cup of coffee under happier au- 
spices !— the grace of which polite speech 
Aunt Melviny appropriated with the con- 
scious blush of a proud housewife ! 

Mr. Thompson, prompted by Jack’s 
perfunctory inquiries, launched into an 
ample delineation of the wonderful little 
Island, so long ago captured and so 
securely held by the thrifty Dutch. He 
had tested every one of its half-dozen 
climates, from the sea to the mountain 
summits ; had visited the rice swamps, 
the great fields of sugar-cane, the spice 
and orange groves, the marvelous forests. 
He had been entertained at the princely 
palace of a native ‘‘ Regent,’’ by request 
of a Dutch “‘ Resident,’’— that he might 
satisfy a legitimate tourist-curiosity,— 
and had there learned something of the 
gentle courtesy of the followers of the 
Prophet. He had smoked a Manilla 
cheroot with the Governor-General in 
Buitenzorg, sitting in the shelter of amaz- 
ing palms and casting his eyes over the 
vast coffee plantations that covered the 
sloping hills. And he had enjoyed some 
delightful days in the Capital with Jack’s 
friends. 

‘*‘Come out here under the trees,’’ he 
said, when the cups were drained, ‘‘ and 
I'll show you how those gentlemen spend 
their time in that languorous climate !’’ 
He lighted the fuse at the kitchen fire, 
told a housemaid to fetch his cigars, and 
went out into the yard. Jack got up and 
started to follow him, but turned on the 
threshold with an appeal to the two wo- 
men. ‘‘Aren’t you coming, too?’’ The 
prospect of a téte-a-téte with his host was 
not alluring. Up to this moment he had 
been immensely entertained. In fact, it 
had struck him as he sat and looked at 
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Beatrice holding her dainty cup and sau- 
cer in her lap, and forgetting to drink, 
that Mr. Thompson was really an admir- 
able story-teller. 

‘*O, yes, we are coming, too,’’ replied 
Mrs. Thompson, ‘‘ I am sure Beatrice will 
not want to lose a syllable of Harold’s 
lectures on the Orient!’’ She herself 
was not so entirely entranced by his de- 
scriptions,— perhaps because the scenes 
described were not so new to her imag- 
ination. Once in the course of his talk, 
Mr. Thompson turned to her and said 
with enthusiasm, ‘‘ That is a journey 
which you and I must take together some 
time, Emma.”’ 

** Agreed !’’ she replied, ‘‘ and Beatrice 
shall go with us.’’ She took Beatrice’ 
hand and laid it upon her knee and 
stroked it softly with her magnetic fin- 
gers, as she sometimes stroked Herschel, 
the Maltese cat. The two occupied alow 
rustic settee. The men satin twisted wil- 
low arm-chairs,— Mr. Thompson, in fact, 
had two, one for his feet. 

‘* By all means,’’ he assented. ‘‘ Such 
a trip is a liberal education for a young 
person like Beatrice !”’ 

This was the only time during the af- 
ternoon that Jack saw a flash of the old 
splendor in Beatrice’ eyes. It was a flash 
that fired a new thought in him,—a 
thought which he amplified on his way 
back to the city. ‘‘ The world is wide,”’ 
he mused ; ‘‘and there are places where 
accident of birth is not accounted a crime. 
Why should this queen of women, this 
matchless girl, remain Aere, where every 
day her heart must be pierced with barbed 
arrows? Why, if she can not have a 
place in our little restricted, proscriptive 
society, may she not go elsewhere, where 
quality is the test, and not race, or color ?”’ 

And then he dropped into more inti- 
mate and secret communion with him- 
self, and put the mask of a scowl upon 
his face that no mind-reader might get at 
his soul. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
The first thing Mrs. Thompson did 
when they returned to the city was to 
have a studio fitted up for Beatrice in the 


attic ; and many of her choicest posses- 
sions found their way into it. A more 
artistic or better appointed work-shop 
could hardly be imagined. And Beatrice 
showed her appreciation of it by consent- 
ing to begin a course of lessons with Mr. 
Ford, the artist whose acquaintance she 
had made on ship-board. She had met 
Mr. Ford many times since the voyage, 
for he was in the habit of visiting Madame 
Derouen’s School to inspect the drawings 
of the young ladies, whose teacher had 
studied under him. He had always been 
enthusiastic abbut Beatrice’ work, and 
had earnestly advised her to cultivate her 
talent, to give preference to the study of 
art rather than music. 

‘*Music! O, that will do pour passer le 
temps, but what does it amount to?’’ he 
said. ‘‘It is a wind that blows hither to- 
day and thither to-morrow, and is lost in 
echoless space. Art is tangible and 
eternal !’’ 

Her lessons were private at first, but 
eventually Mr. Ford prevailed upon her 
to join a class of young women and study 
from the common model. She consented 
upon condition that the young women 
should be told who and what she was. 
Thanks to her inborn self-respect, en- 
lightened by Mrs. Thompson’s wisdom, 
she would henceforth stand by the facts 
of her history and abide the consequences. 

“Dear, it is the only way,’’ Mrs. 
‘ Be true, true, 
true! If we ever do rise above class dis- 


Thompson said to her. 


tinctions, it will be through such as you. 
It is to you that the weaker ones of your 
race look with hopeful eyes.”’ 

In this case it made little difference ; 
Bohemia is not over-particular in the mat- 
ter of caste. It recognizes but one aris- 
tocracy, the aristocracy of genius; but 
one law, the law of the beautiful. Meas- 
ured by both these standards Beatrice 
was entitled to cordial fellowship. Her 
position soon became exactly what it had 
been in the School. She was the idol 
and the ideal of the studio. Her personal 
characteristics were admired and imitated 
by this new set of devotees just as they 
had been by the old, and her opinions 
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were quoted and adopted with the same 
unhesitating confidence. Not that she 
expressed them freely, she was rather 
chary of her speech ; but no one was ever 
much in doubt about what she thought 
and felt, and her original way of looking 
at things always piqued curiosity and in- 
terest. But even here, where kindness 
itself was so sincere as to be unobstrusive, 
she still felt that a circle was drawn round 
her which none might overstep. And she 
rebelled at the bitterness of her enforced 
isolation. When Mrs. Thompson talked 
encouragingly, and with a beautiful en- 
thusiasm illumining her dear face, she 
sometimes felt herself rising, expanding, 
glowing with the thought of her grand 
destiny. H/er grand destiny! Oh! what 
mockery! She was only a poor little 
spark, a waste particle thrown off: the 
wheel of progress to perish amidst the 
rubbish of time! A creature that had no 
right fo 6e,— whose wretched, unauthor- 
ized existence was a blot upon respecta- 
ble, organized society ! 

There were times when she absented 
herself from Mr. Ford’s studio for days, 
and shut herself up in her own, with the 
feeling that she would be glad to renounce 
the world altogether. But this was con- 
trary to her nature ; she was bound to be 
tempted forth again into the sunshine of 
human association ; to yield to the soft 
influences thrown round her with cun- 
ning and loving adroitness. A flight of 
stairs had been built leading from the 
music-room direct to the studio, in order 
that she might have the sense of compan- 
ionship. And when she was in the lowest 
depths of despondency Mrs. Thompson 
beguiled her with the melodies of Chopin, 
and Schubert, and Mendelssohn. And 
sometimes Jack Vandever played in con- 
cert with her. This was irresistible; Beat- 
rice would come and sit on the top stair 
and listen. Ona few rare occasions she 
came down and sang with Jack, and be- 
trayed ravishing glimpses of her old 
joyous self. 

During the autumn Mrs. Thompson and 
Beatrice drove about a great deal in an 
open carriage. In Central Park and on 


the avenues they encountered many of 
Beatrice’ former friends and acquaint- 
ances, but she never gave a sign of recog- 
nition. Naturally there was much curiosity 
about her. Her history was as_ well 
known as that of any celebrity in the city, 
and — because great beauty is the rarest 
and most wonderful thing under the sun — 
people were always on the gui vive fora 
glimpse of her face. Of course She had 
her disclaimers, dull people who analyzed 
her features and found no great wonder 
in them; who maintained there were 
numberless girls with forms just as perfect 
and faces as handsome as hers, and noth- 
ing said about it. But Beatrice had some- 
thing more than a perfect form and a 
handsome face,— she had genius. It takes 
genius to be beautiful, as it takes genius 
to write a poem or paint a picture. And 
all genius has its triumphant moments. 
Anyone who saw Beatrice riding beside 
Jack Vandever in the park, ona fine frosty 
morning, might have -understood this 
definition of her. These rides,— which 
society regarded as almost a slap in the 
face,— were of frequent occurrence. Be- 
fore permitting this ‘‘open confession ”’ 
on Jack’s part, Mrs. Thompson had a 
serious talk with him. He was very frank. 
He told her that he had fought a hard 
battle with himself,— or rather the battle 
was between himself and all his precon- 
ceived sociological ideas. But he had 
conquered. He had come to believe, as 
she did, that old ideals must pass away 
and give place tonew. The history of 
progressive civilization was the history of 
new thought sweeping over decayed in- 
stitutions. He could see progress,— why, 
he could almost see the dawn of the mil- 
lennium in this change in his own in- 
dividua! attitude! He had been born 
in the patrician class, and the spirit of the 
age demanded that from this class should 
come the first practical recognition of the 
Universal Brotherhood of Man! If the 
movement was from below upward, it 
meant revolution; if from above down- 
ward, it meant union and sympathy,— it 
meant Christianity. O, of course he did 
not mean that he should like to hobnob 
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with every ebony Sambo he met on the 
street,— any more than with a good many 
of his own race and color! He claimed 
the right of selection. Universal equality 
was an impossible term in social life. 
You could not love every man as you 
loved your brother, that was too literal an 
interpretation of the divine mandate. But 
there should be no arbitrary distinctions ; 
you should treat with men on the moral 
and intellectual plane, not on class lines. 

Mrs. Thompson’s eyes shone with a soft 
radiance. ‘‘ Treat with men as if they had 
no bodies at all, black or white,’’ she said ; 
‘‘as if they had no earthly environment ; 
treat with them as sow/s, classified only by 
Almighty God !”’ 

Society found itself in a painful quan- 
dary with respect to Mrs. Thompson’s 
protégé. She could not be entirely ig- 
nored, and yet it was impossible to receive 
her on equal terms. The result was a 
compromise which would have made 
Beatrice’ position even more painful than 
it was, had she accepted its terms. For this 
was what Society said in effect: ‘‘ Weare 
sorry for you, you poor unfortunate girl ! 
and we mean not to be unkind to you. 
We cannot recognize your class, but as 
for yourself individually, we will give you 
a place amongst us as a curiously inter- 
esting human phenomenon whom one of 
our best families has seen fit to raise to 
prominence.’’ Society? Well, women ; 
men in such a case do one thing or the 
other without pestering their consciences. 

Now and then Beatrice was invited to 
some modest function where only women 
— chiefly elderly women, or at least mar- 
ried women and advanced spinsters — 
were bidden ; a parlor lecture, or a meet- 
ing of some literary or charitable associ- 
ation where tea was served to mildly 
mitigate formality. But she rejected all 
these transparent overtures. She went 
only to public entertainments, where she 
always seemed oblivious of the crowd 
and of the sensation which she created. 
But, to the keen student of human na- 
ture, her reticent expression and proud, 
imperial bearing—as though she be- 
longed to a superior rather than an in- 


ferior race — betrayed the most sensitive 
consciousness. Her feeling toward so- 
ciety crystallized into a bitter hatred,— 
all the more bitter because she was so 
helpless ; she could only rage inwardly 
with a burning sense of the wrongs, the 
cruelty, the injustice which this bland 
world smiles upon, or at best takes no 
note of. She especially hated the spoiled 
daughters of fortune, of the type of Helen 
Vincent; women enthroned upon the 
heights of social power and _ influence, 
and accepting graciously — or ungra- 
ciously — the homage poured out at their 
feet as if it were their right! Why was 
it their right, what had they done to de- 
serve it? How hateful they were with 
their pink-and-white faces, their coquet- 
tish glances, their light and frivolous, su- 
percilious ways! And how little many 
of them really esteemed those things 
which made the awful difference between 
themselves and her, and which she would 
have prized above her life — their family 
honor and their respectable names ! 

Mrs. Thompson was not disturbed at 
this mental phase, which she felt could be 
only temporary. Beatrice would rise high 
enough sometime, through her fine spirit- 
ual intelligence and good sense, to view 
the whole grand scheme of social ethics, 
and to look dispassionately even upon 
the hard conditions of her own little life. 


It began to be noticed that other ele- 
gant young gentlemen beside Jack Van- 
dever presented themselves at Mrs. 


.Thompson’s box at the theatre, or rode 


gallantly alongside her carriage in the 
Park. Beatrice might have revenged 
herself upon Society for its scant cour- 
tesy to her, through a peculiar power she 
possessed —and which does not always 
go with physical charms—the ‘ genius 
to be loved.’’ The evidence of this 
power was shown in many pairs of un- 
guarded eyes. And it carried tempta- 
tions with it, for she was young, im- 
pressible, a woman ; lacking none of the 
delicate intuitions or fine emotions of 
her sex. The blood tingled underneath 
her white skin at the ardent glances of 
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‘ 
handsome, chivalrous youths, who were 
ready to sacrifice everything, home, fam- 
ily, and brilliant prospects, on the mad 
altar of passion. It was not out of con- 
sideration for them, or their distressed 
relatives, that she refused to encourage 
their adoration,— her obligations were to 
herself alone. She would not, she could 
not compromise her own moral integrity. 
She, standing alone,— without a ‘‘ back- 
ground’’ as Mrs. Thompson had said,— 
held her moral convictions as men hold 
their family honor and national pride. 

Beatrice did not object to having any 
of her friends with her when she was at 
work in the studio. Occasionally both 
Mr. and Mrs. Thompson spent a whole 
morning there. And Jack Vandever de- 
sired nothing better than to sit and read 
to her, or lay the book face downward 
upon his knee and watch her while she 
worked ; talking little, thinking much, 
and realizing that his love for her was 
the grand passion of his life. She was 
making a likeness of Herschel, the cat,— 
posed in all his sinuous grace upon a rich 
Bokhara rug, 
the picture. It was nearly completed. 
One afternoon when the shadows were 
beginning to gather in the farthest cor- 
ners, and she was deeply intent upon 
finishing the last of the graceful paws, 
Herschel got up, stretched himself, and 
deliberately walked out of the room and 
pattered down the stairs. Beatrice raised 
her eyes, glanced at the empty rug, and 
dropped her brush, with a laugh. 

‘* Like many of his class, your model 
is an irresponsible vagabond,”’ said Jack, 
who was sitting at some distance from her, 
near a window. He rose and came over 
to look at the picture. ‘‘ Do you suppose 
our friend Herschel will know himself?’’ 


which was also to go into 


he asked. 

‘“No, he will probably think he is 
somebody else, and try to pick a quarrel 
with himself,’’ she answered. 

‘From pure jealousy! you have more 
than done him justice. You have given 
him an almost human expression,— the 
expression of a pampered aristocrat. Was 
it intentional ?”’ 


‘‘No, hardly intentional; inevitable, 
perhaps. There are human traits in every 
animal, don’t you think so?”’ 

He was about to make some light re- 
ply ; but before he had formed a word of 
it she looked up, and he began to tell 
her with rapid, unpremeditated eloquence 
that he loved her, that he wished to 
marry her, that he laid his life’s service 
at her feet. He poured out all the im- 
passioned vows that crowd upon a lover’s 
tongue. 

She had risen and was standing before 
her easel. He took her hand, but she 
did not seem to be aware of it until, in- 
terpreting her silence for acceptance of 
his suit, he attempted to draw her to him- 
self. ‘Then she snatched away her hand 
and started back, looking up at him with 
eyes big and round with surprise. 

‘You love me, you Jove me? ©, Mr. 
Vandever, I can not marry you, I—I 
wish you would take back what you have 
said !"’ 

“Take it back? O, no, Beatrice, I can’t 
do that! don’t say you can not marry 
me, there are no insuperable obstacles, 
believe me. Consider a little, do not 
make your answer final,—let me talk to 
you, convince you; I can—I can, in- 
deed !”’ 

His voice had the gentlest cadence, 
his eyes were persuasive and tender ; but 
he did not again offer to touch her. He 
simply stood before her in manly re- 
spectfulness and waited for her to speak. 
Her eyes were downcast, her lips closed 
with their usual suggestion of firmness, 
and reserve, and he could not read her 
thoughts. He believed she was mentally 
contrasting their respective positions in 
life. But what could he do, in what deli- 
cate terms could he convey to her the 
knowledge that in that higher philosophy 
of life to which he had lately attained, no 
such contrasts were admissible? Surely 
his declaration of love and offer of mar- 
riage ought to carry this fact along with 
them ! Could she not understand? Well, 
he would not hurry her, he would wait. 
By and by he could persuade her, he 
could explain away all her scruples. 
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There was something peculiarly touching 
in her attitude, something that made his 
heart ache with an infinite yearning and 
tenderness. Alas! that she could not lift 
that proud head and acknowledge his 
love by the simple, royal right of woman- 
hood! That shame of her ignoble birth 
and lineage must thrust itself upon her 
in this supreme moment! 

After a few seconds she looked up. 
‘*Mr. Vandever, I do not love you,’’ she 
said ; ‘‘not asa woman should love the 
man she marries !”’ 

He actually staggered. It seemed as if 
the earth were spinning from under his 
feet. It was his turn to keep silent, to 
look at her and find no words. She had 
rejected him, and the arguments- with 
which he had intended to meet this possi- 
ble contingency,— arguments which he 
had used to convince himself that he could 
afford to take this step,— were not now 
available. For she did not love him— 
not love hin! And he had been about to 
explain, to say to this peerless woman who 
in her supreme nobility of soul had for- 
gotten all but the fact that he was a man 
and she a woman, that he had carefully 
taken account of the disparity between 
them and cancelled it ! Had he abandoned 
all the instincts of a gentleman? But, 
thank God! he had not betrayed himself, 
he was spared the scorching rebuke which 
must have flashed into those grand eyes. 
He called himself a prig, an insufferable 
egotist, and even harsher names, and then 
tried to find excuses for himself, and re- 
pudiated them as fast as they came up, as 
being unworthy a man of sense and taste. 
O, there is no doubt that he was an ego- 
tist—women do their best to make egotists 
of such menas he! The fact was plain 


enough that more than one young lady of 


his acquaintance would have been glad to 
add to her respectatable family name the 
dignity of his. To tell the truth, he had 
thought more about his name, and what 
he could give Beatrice, than about his own 
personal worthiness. He had had but the 
one thought, to take her to himself and 
surround her with his loving care, to pro- 
tect her, guard her, recompense her for 


the sorrows of her young life. | Had she 
taken no account of these things — which 
must mean so much to a woman? 

‘* Beatrice, have you nothing more to 
say to me?”’ he asked huskily. 

*“O, no, nothing, nothing! Let us 
never speak of this again,’’ she replied 
with unmistakable finality. 

Mrs. Thompson was sitting in the fire- 
light with Beatrice’ recalcitrant model on 
her lap when Jack came down stairs. He 
crossed the room and stood beside her. 

She looked up with a smile and asked, 
“Ts not Beatrice coming down?’’ 

‘‘T presume so, after I am gone,’ 


he 
replied, ‘‘I have just proposed to her — 
and been rejected.”’ 

‘Jack ! you don’t mean it? 

“Indeed I do.”’ 

‘*But I supposed —TI supposed it was 


” 


all clear sailing !”’ 

‘*So did [—and my presumption has 
been rebuked. Mrs. Thompson, there is 
a woman who is absolutely true to her- 
self. I do not mean that my offer was a 
glittering temptation—God knows it 
seems paltry enough now! But I do not 
think Beatrice would sacrifice one jot of 
her self-respect for a kingdom !’’ 

“No, I don’t think she would,’’ Mrs. 
Thompson replied. ‘‘Won’t you sit 
down, Jack?’’ She pushed him a chair. 

‘‘No, thank you, I am going now.” 
He bade her good-night and _ started 
toward the door, but came back again. 
‘*Mrs. Thompson, I don’t mind if people 
know aboutthis. You warned me against 


_the gossips’ tongues but I did not heed ; 


and now I do not want Beatrice to be 
compromised. I do not want people to 
think I was trifling with her. I leave it all 
with you.”’ 

Mrs. Thompson got up and ina tender, 
motherly way, kissed him on the cheek, 
but said not a word. Her eyes were full 
of tears. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


It had been raining for days in the 
Teche country. Sometimes it was an 
uncertain drizzle, after the manner of a 
person who does not know his own mind ; 
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sometimes a steady, determined 


and 
downpour, as if another deluge was im- 


minent. The sky was so discouragingly 
opaque and dreary that only the most 
hopeful could conceive that the sun would 
ever shine again. It was nearing Christ- 
mas, and Evalina was to be married on 
Christmas Day. Hugh Connelly had al- 
ready arrived,— he came just before the 
rain set in,—and Beatrice was expected 
on the next boat. 
about the weather chiefly on her account. 

‘“*O, dear, O, dear!”’ 
evening when the family — grouped round 
the great fire-place in the sitting room — 


Evalina was distressed 


she sighed one 


were discussing this perennial subject, 
“it will be so dismal coming up the 
Bayou,— nothing but black water every- 
where. Mamma, do you remember when 
we brought Beatrice home and what a 
lovely voyage we had, 
derful everything seemed to her?”’ 

Madame La Scalla replied that the 
journey was one she was not likely ever 
to forget; and she added that most of 
the things with which Beatrice had been 
connected had left a vivid memory. 

‘‘It has been a long time since Beatrice 
saw the Bayou,’’ remarked 
and Evalina counted up on her fingers : 
“* Fifty-five, fifty-seven, _ fifty- 
eight, fifty-nine, sixty,— six years! I did 
not realize that it had been so long.’’ She 
turned to her lover and said: 

‘*T am almost afraid she did not want 
to come to our wedding, Hugh! But I 
had her promise, and Betty never breaks 
her word.” 

‘Why were you so particularly anxious 
to have her come, if you thought she did 
not wish to?’’ Helen asked fretfully. 


and how won- 





Burgoyne, 


fifty-six, 


‘*Q, because her presence is necessary 
to complete the supreme event of my 
life!’’ replied Evalina lightly, with an- 
other glance at Hugh,—a sweet glance, 
full of pride and happiness, and which 
he apparently would have been glad to 
answer with a kiss. 

Helen sneered,— whether at Evalina’s 
reply, or at the frank fondness of the en- 


gaged pair, was uncertain. Burgoyne 


put the former interpretation upon it, 


and said good-naturedly, ‘‘ My dear, you 
ought to be able to understand that; I 
do not suppose we should have been 
married yet if your friend Fifine Car- 
donnet had not found it convenient to 
come over and give us her benediction !”’ 

‘*That was quite a different matter,”’ 
Helen answered stiffly. ‘‘ Fifine ; 

‘*Married herself, by this time, let us 
hope,—if the Russian Count has done 
his duty,’* interrupted Burgoyne, to avert 
the unpleasant comparison which he was 
sure Helen intended to make. But he 
had unwittingly jostled a sensitive subject. 
Tears from the fountain of injured feeling 
sprang to Helen’s eyes. An invitation to 
Fifine’s wedding —set for the middle of 
December — had come after the arrange- 
And 
ever since then Helen had gone about 
with an aggrieved air, which even Eva- 
lina with her sunny temper found it hard 
to withstand. 

The situation was all the more aggra- 
vating to Helen because her mother was 
in Paris, and her letters as usual breathed 


> . 
heed 


ments had been made for Evalina’s. 


the very essence and spirit of the gay 
French Capital. 

Evalina was genuinely sorry, and had 
ventured to say to Burgoyne that he 
might perhaps better take Helen abroad, 
adding bravely that Hugh and she would 
not mind, since Helen was so anxious to 
go. He indignantly scouted the thought, 
but added upon consideration that Helen 
might go if she wished ; she was a good 
traveler, and knew how to take care of 
But 
chose to regard the proposition in the 
light of an additional grievance. Her 
extraordinary sentimentality had devel- 
oped into morbidness, of the kind that 
The 
quiet plantation life was unspeakably dull 
to her, but she was not disposed to follow 


herself. Helen declined, and even 


finds luxury in being miserable. 


her mother’s cheerful example and go 
about without her husband. She 
quite martyr-like in her wifely devotion, 
and made no concealment of the fact. 

‘* Beatrice must have changed a good 
deal since we last saw her,’’ remarked 
Madame La Scalla. 


was 
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‘*T hope she is happier than when / last 
saw her!” said Evalina. ‘‘ And I think 
she must be, her letters have a brighter 
tone of late. She is so much interested 
in her painting. But isn’t it strange that 
she will not sell a single picture, nor allow 
one to be hung in a public gallery ?’’ 

“IT do not think it strange,’’ replied 
Madame, ‘‘her history would of course 
go with the picture, and she shrinks from 
every sort of notoriety ; which is quite 
natural under the circumstances.”’ 

‘*Poor Betty ! she had such a wide am- 
bition, and now the theatre of her life is 
so small,’’ said Evalina. 

“It is better not to have a wide ambi- 
tion, is it not?’’ answered Hugh with a 
smile. ‘‘Then whatever good comes to 
us has the flavor of unexpectedness.”’ 

Evalina took the force of this logic 
home to her own heart and thrilled with 
happiness. She had been so timid in 
her demands upon life, and so much had 
come to her! 


Down in the kitchen there was the 
usual dusky assemblage enjoying the 
roaring heat of a pine-knot blaze,— Aunt 
Riddy, Uncle Smiley, Big Jake, two or 
three coquettish housemaids, and one 
other, the melancholy Ebenezer, who 
was one of the ‘‘ valuables’? bequeathed 
to Madame La Scalla by the late M. 
Condé. Ebenezer had at last been dis- 
severed from the cause of his many trials 
and bitter soliloquies. The redoubtable 
Bonaparte was dead. He had given up 


the discouraging struggle for existence. 


just previous to M. Condé’s demise, and 
his lean carcass had been dragged off to 
the swamp to furnish a Barmicide feast 
for the buzzards. Curiously enough, 
Ebenezer’s chief comfort now was in 
dwelling upon the memory of the poor 
beast, which grew softer as it receded 
into the past. 

The younger maids were washing the 
dinner dishes at an enormous table oppo- 
site the fireplace. Two or three tallow 
candles stood upon the shelf above the 
table, but their pale glow was shamed by 
the brilliant flame of the pine-knots. 


Aunt Riddy sat with her back to the 
jamb where she could keep an eye on 
the dish-washers, and charge down upon 
them with a timely rebuke for any care- 
lessness or delinquency. She was smok- 
ing alittle lead pipe which had been 
fashioned at the black-smith shop, and 
mounted on a honeysuckle stem, and 
presented to her by Uncle Smiley one 
Christmas eve many years ago. Her right 
hand comfortably supported her left 
elbow, and her whole attitude bespoke 
luxurious ease. ‘‘ Yais,’’ she said, taking 
the pipe from her lips and clinching a state- 
ment she had just made by a repetition of 
it, ‘‘ Mis’ C’rinne she done gib de ordeh 
hersef. She say we-all mus’ call Beatrice 
Miss Beatrice, like she’s w’ite folks.”’ 

‘“‘Bonte / w'at fo’ dat?”’ inquired Uncle 
Smiley. 

**’Cos she done bin fweed, ’n’ got edu- 
cation,’’ returned Aunt Riddy, and added 
with a chuckle, ‘‘ Yo’ men-folks mus’ jerk 
off yo’ ole chapeaus w’en yo’ meet huh 
right quick.”’ 

‘**T don’ min’ dat, me,’’ said Big Jake. 

‘*Cose not, yo’s al’ays mighty sweet 
on dat li’le gal, ebeh sence she fus’ come 
hyeh,”’ retorted Aunt Riddy. 

““W’at you-all talkin’ ’bout?’’ de- 
manded Calisty, who at that moment ap- 
peared in the doorway, having slipped 
away as was her nightly custom, to come 
and spend an hour or two in this goodly 


” 


company. 

Jake got up and gallantly offered her 
his chair. 

** Keep yo’ seat, niggeh,’’ she said with 
a disdainful twist of her shoulders, and 
she went over and drew a low stool close 
beside Aunt Riddy and seated herself 
upon it, her voluminous flounces making 
a wide radius on the kitchen floor—to 
the envy of the humbler maids. 

**T jes’ bin gibin’ Mis’ C’rinne’s ordeh 
‘bout Miss Beatrice,’’ said Aunt Riddy 
with a shrug, and then a crash of dishes 
attracted her attention. ‘‘ Look out dar, 
Stasie, yo’ brek dem china cups ’n’ yo’ 
git yo’ yeahs boxed, you!”’ 

Stasie giggled and muttered, ‘‘ Reck’n 
ain’ ainy ’m broke.’’ Aunt Riddy gave 
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Calisty a poke in the ribs with the elbow 
which was not socketed in the palm of 
her hand, and said tantalizingly, ‘‘ Don’ 
yo’ wish yo’s w’ite, honey, ’n’ got yo’ 
fweedom, ’n’ bin educated ?”’ 

““T ’low my education ain’ bin neg- 
lected none,’’ returned Calisty with a 
grand air. 

A rumble of thunder was heard above 
the crackling of the fire, and Big Jake ex- 
claimed with a start, ‘‘ ZA dien/ mebbe 
we gwine t’ hab de clair’n’ off show’r, 
now.”’ 

‘*Dat’s w’at I bin waitin’ fo’,’’ said 


Uncle Smiley, ‘‘I mus’ git in de timbeh 
wid de mules fo’ dat green truck. Miss 
Eb’lina she want de house all trim up fine 
befo’ Beatrice come, dats w’at she say dis 
mawn’n’, but she don’ want nobody t’ 
git dey daith o’ cold bein’ out in de rain.”’ 

‘* Bonyparte he nebbeh min’ de rain,”’ 
spoke up Ebenezer eagerly from out of 
the shadow into which his modesty had 
drawn him; but Jake cut in upon his 
loyal eulogy without ceremony. ‘‘Va au 
diable wid yo’ Bonyparte! cyan’t yo’ let 
dat ’bom’nable ole beas’ res’ in ‘is 
grave ?”’ 

‘Yah, yah! how yo’ gwine fin’ Bony- 
parte’s grave, Jake?’’ chuckled Aunt 
Riddy. 

These sacrileges grated so upon Eben- 
ezer’s tender feelings that he got up and 
slid out of the kitchen door sidewise and 
sought his own lorn cabin. 

Jake’s prophecy was not correct; the 
sky was just as unpromising the following 
morning as it had been for many days 
past. But notwithstanding, at a hint from 
Burgoyne Uncle Smiley got out his mule- 
cart and in company with Jake and Eben- 
ezer, started off through seas of shallow 
water in the direction of the woods, and 
returned in due time with a splendid load 
of green boughs, amidst which gleamed 
the scarlet holly-berries and pearly clus- 
ters of the mistletoe. Hugh and Evalina, 
assisted by Burgoyne, undertook the dec- 
orating, and made merry over the pleasant 
task. Helen watched them a part of the 
time, and occasionally offered a_half- 
hearted suggestion. It all seemed cheap 


and homely to her pampered taste. How 
unlike the preparations for her own wed- 
ding, when the Madison Square mansion 
was turned over into the hands of profes- 
sional decorators,— and even her Mama 
had been appalled at the bills which came 
in afterwards! What a child Evalina 
was, to be so easily pleased ! 

Hugh dragged the step-ladder into the 
library and mounting upon it hung an 
enormous ball of mistletoe under the high 
chandelier. ‘‘ This is to be the kissing- 
place,’’ he announced. ‘‘I give you 
ladies fair warning! No matter who you 
are, old or young, married or single, any 
man-who captures you in this spot has a 
right to a kiss. 

‘There is going to bea lot of pretty 
women here,’’ said Burgoyne, ‘‘and a 
good many of them will be likely to stray 
this way.”’ 

‘Of course they will, instinctively !’’ 
laughed Hugh, pushing the curly locks 
back from his forehead and looking round 


” 


to see what was to be done next. 

‘*Hark! 1 thought I heard the boat 
whistle,’’ said Evalina, and immediately 
the carriage wheels grated on the shell 
drive. 

Burgoyne rushed out into the hall and 
began to put on his great-coat. 

‘*O, my dear! are you going out in this 
awful weather?’’ cried Helen, ‘the 
water is coming down in sheets /"’ 

‘Some one should meet Beatrice,’’ he 
returned hurriedly, ‘‘and under the cir- 
cumstances it rather devolves on me.”’ 
He opened the door, spread his umbrella 
against the driving rain, and stepped out. 
Helen watched him drearily from the 
window. 

‘*O, come, now,’’ exclaimed Evalina 
excitedly, ‘‘let us light up, it is almost 
dark! We'll make everything bright in- 
side, even if it is cheerles, without. Run, 
Stasie, and bring some more pine knots, 
and light all the candles,— get some one 
to help you.’ 

Stasie had been making herself useful 
about the decorations. Hugh himself 
went round and lighted the candles in 
the lower rooms, and picked up scattered 


’ 
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leaves and twigs and threw them upon the 
fire. 

Madame La Scalla came down stairs in 
a handsome dinner-gown, and Evalina 
exclaimed, ‘‘O, dear me! I have forgot- 
ten to dress.”’ 

““How could you? you have been too 
busy,’’ said Hugh. He gave her an at- 
tentive look and added, ‘‘ That’s a pretty 
enough dress you have on,sonever mind.”’ 

Helen examined her costume in the 
long parlor mirror, and could not help 
wondering how she would compare with 
the expected guest. She was not as pretty 
as she had been three years ago. She had 
the delicate, clear-cut features which are 
so exquisite in youth, but tend to sharp- 
ness in maturity. 

The steamer cut through the thick, 
sluggish water and puffed laboriously up 
to La Scalla Place landing. Beatrice, en- 
veloped in a water-proof garment, with 
the hood pulled snugly over her pretty 
traveling hat, stood at a window of the 
cabin and looked out. 

Swinging down the old familiar road 
came the old familiar carriage, with its 
curtains all down and the black driver, 
muffled in shiny oil-cloth, sitting erect on 
his high seat. Not far behind the carriage 
-ame Uncle Smiley in his mule-cart. 

“Ah! nothing changes here,’’? mur- 
mured Beatrice with the tribute of a sigh 
to old memories. She felt herself trem- 
bling with excitement as the steamer 
bumped against the little pier. A gentle- 
man got out of the carriage and hurried 
down the plank walk. 

‘*O, I did not dream Burgoyne would 
come to meet me !’’ she thought, a great 
joy leaping into her heart. How hand- 
some he was, what a noble bearing he 
had, what a firm sure tread ! 

During the first half of a life-time the 
changes are great, and the meeting of 
friends who have been separated for a few 
years may prove either surprisingly de- 
lightful or bitterly disappointing. Beatrice 
felt that this friend had kept pace with her 
ideals, that there was a moral grandeur in 
the man to correspond with his kingly 
form and superb physical power. He 





BEATRICE. 


stepped upon the deck and met her as 
she came out, his black eyes flashing with 
the light of welcome. 

‘‘Ah! here you are,’’ said Burgoyne. 
He clasped her hand and drew it within 
his arm, and looked down into her face 
with his fine, untarnished glance, which 
still had a touch of its boyish boldness,— 
a masterful, kindly glance, 
that came straight from a lordly soul. 

Uncle Smiley had hitched his team and 


respectful, 


come down to take charge of the baggage, 
and stood watching for an opportunity to 
pull off his old white wool hat and say 
with great ostentation, ‘‘ ov-jou’, Miss 
Beatrice.”’ 

Burgoyne held his umbrella over her 
until she was safe in the carriage, then 
took the seat beside her, and tucked the 
robes round her where the curtain flapped 
and let in the rain. 
tled together as the old coach lumbered 


Their shoulders jos- 


along over the rough places and splashed 
through the little gullies; and Beatrice 
thrilled at this magnetic touch, and at the 
sound of his voice to which time had 
added deeper tones. A_ wild delight 
throbbed in her veins, the pent-up emo- 
tion of years burst its bounds and flooded 
her soul with a lawless, sweet, savage 
joy,— Nature’s own unhindered rapture. 
What was the meaning of it! was it the 
tie of blood, kinship calling to kinship ? 
Or was it the heart of youth bounding to 
the heart of youth ? 

‘We prayed for fair weather,’ 
Burgoyne, ‘‘but you see it did not avail ! 
It is too bad for you to be greeted with 


said 


such a prospect as this on your first re- 
turn to the old Plantation.” 

‘*O, the sun will shine again, | know 
this climate,’’ said Beatrice ; ‘‘ 1 have not 
forgotten! and, after all, the weather 
makes little difference, when 
something else to think about.”’ 

‘** You were always a little philosopher,” 
he replied, with a smile. 

‘*O, no, you were the philosopher with 
respect to the weather.”’ 

As the conversation took this personal 
turn their full glances met and recoiled, 
with a curious, delicious unyielding 


there is 























Burgoyne wondered a little. ‘‘She 
puts new life into one,’’ he said to him- 
self. ‘‘Wel!l, the old place has never 
been the same since she went away ; I 
wish she would come back for good.”’ 
The whole household crowded into the 
hall to meet Beatrice; Evalina in the 
foreground, her sweet face quivering with 
emotion ; Hugh and Madame just back 
of her, and beyond them Helen ; and 
still further back Cosette, and Calisty, 
French maid, and a con- 
Beatrice could 


and Helen's 
fusion of dusky faces. 
not have been more warmly welcomed 
had she been a real daughter of the 
Her eyes filled with tears, and 
A genial warmth 
being. 


house. 
she could not speak. 
was diffused through her whole 
Ah! if there was any spot on earth re- 
sponsive to the home feeling in her it 
was here; it was this dear old sunny 
Southern mansion, with its great blazing 
fires, its wide halls and galleries, about 
which she had played in the long, long 
For all was indeed bright within, 
And there was 


ago! 
as Evalina had planned. 
the old spicy odor of fresh cut branches 
—the dear holly and mistletoe, in all 
their glistening and mossy green, their 
lovely red and white berries! The same 
pictures were on the walls, the same mas- 
sive furniture stood on the same rich, dark 
carpets ; for nothing had been changed 
in these lower rooms since M. La Scalla’s 
death. It was different upstairs,—Helen’s 
apartments were magnificent in modern 
elegancies, and innovations had crept 
into Madame'’s and Evalina’s. 

Beatrice, as in the old days, shared 
Evalina’s rooms. The two white beds 
stood there just as they always had. 
When they went upstairs Beatrice threw 
herself down upon and laid her 
glowing cheek on the pillow caressingly, 


hers 


as if it had been another cheek. ‘‘O, it 
is so good, so good to be here!”"’ she 


said. 

‘** Betty ! you don’t know how glad you 
make me!”’ cried Evalina. ‘‘I was so 
afraid you did not want to come —that 
you came only because you had prom- 
ised, and to please me.”’ 
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The men brought up the trunks, and 
Madame sent Calisty to open them and 
And in half- 
an-hour the two girls came down to din- 


take out Beatrice’ dresses. 


ner; Evalina in a pink gown, with deli- 
cacies of lace and a bunch of violets ; and 
Beatrice in white, almost severely plain 
but infinitely becoming. Beatrice was 
always characterized by an elegant pre- 
cision of dress, almost destitute of orna- 
A fine jewel or two, a single 
superb flower, was sufficient decoration. 


mentation. 


There was nothing about her which it 
was needful to ‘‘ favor.”’ 

From every point of view the lines of 
her face and figure —if not true to the 
Her 
head was not high, her nose not pos- 
itively straight, her waist not large. She 
was a new revelation in feminine beauty, 


old models — were artistic. fore- 


something not known in the old Greek 
days ; something evolved by a new civili- 
zation, in a new world, through the min- 
gling of types and races,—a new idea 
from Nature’s infinite brain. There was 
little of girlishness about her now, for sor- 
row is even more ripening than years. 
She was straight as an arrow, tall as Ma- 
dame La Scalla, and quite as stately. And 
she was marvelously To- 
night, on the way home with Burgoyne, 
emotion had fora moment rioted madly in 


self-poised. 


her soul. But now she was calm again, or 
rather she had mastered that wild delir- 
ium. ‘There was still a heightened color 
in her cheeks, the 
burned in her eyes and on her lips, and 
made these familiar 
the change in her,— a subtle change which 


genius of beauty” 


friends wonder at 
evaded analysis; for she was the same 
Beatrice still, grown a little taller, a little 
older. 

After dinner Beatrice sang for them, 
and in this perfect accomplishment riv- 
eted the chain of her entrancing influence 
round the hearts that loved her. 

Helen’s eyes continually sought Bur- 
goyne’s with a furtive look to see how he 
was. affected. His admiration 
frank as to have disarmed her jealousy, 
if she had stopped to reason about it. 
But her lurid imagination straightway 


Was 50 








began to weave a tragedy round this little 
fire-side circle, of which she herself was 
the heroine and the victim. 

The day following, the sun came out 
in all his Southern splendor, the birds 
tuned up their jocund voices, the flowers 
lifted up their heads, the water which had 
almost covered the ground, disappeared 
as if by magic. 

Other guests began to arrive ; some 
from New Orleans, some from Mississippi 
plantations, and a few of Hugh’s friends 
from farther north. And there was insti- 
tuted every form of Southern hospitality 
and Southern entertainment; for the 
whole neighborhood was interested in 
Evalina’s wedding, and lamenting be- 
cause she was going away. 

Horseback riding and sailing on the 
Bayou were the principal out-door diver- 
Sometimes Beatrice participated 
in these. But when balls and dinners 
were given at neighboring plantations she 
was not invited. She had begged Evalina 
not to force a recognition of her in any 


sions. 


quarter, even from guests in the house. 
‘*T have learned to live within myself, and 
to take care of myself,’’ ‘* And 
do not,’’ she added with a smile that 
seemed light-hearted, ‘‘let anyone make 
you unhappy about me; I wear an in- 
vulnerable armor !”’ 

‘**O, Betty, darling ! what is it?’’ cried 
Evalina with a gush of tenderness. 

‘* Pride, indifference,’ said Beatrice. 

But, for all this bravado, she had some 
bitter, rebellious hours, some of the bit- 
terest she had ever known. Helen lost 
no opportunity to sting her with a covert 
word, or look, or sneer ; until at last she 
could endure it no longer, and retaliated 
in ways known only to beautiful, vindic- 
tive women. 

She did not coquette with Burgoyne, 
in the way some women would have 
coquetted,— not by the turn of an eye- 
lash ; not by a hair’s breadth would she 
compromise her womanly dignity. She 


she said. 


charmed not one but all, like a queenly 
flower blooming in the garden, which 
none might touch,— so grandly she bore 
herself. 
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On the day before Christmas one of the 
old families in St. Martinsville gave a 
breakfast for the La Scallas and their 
guests. Helen excused herself on plea of 
a headache, but insisted that Burgoyne 
should go. 

After the party had driven off Beatrice 
strolled down into the garden. Old mem- 
ories crowded thick upon her in that 
spot. She through the little 
arched and vine-wreathed gateway and 
went into her grandmother’s deserted 
cottage. No one had lived in it since 
Salome’s death. Most of the furniture 
had been taken away, but the pictures 
she had drawn were still hanging upon 
the walls. They were all curiously inter- 
esting to her now. A life-like sketch of 
Doudouce took down and carried 
away, thinking to paint a picture from it 
some day. 

As she came back through the garden, 
picking a flower here and there, and mus- 
ing on many things, she was suddenly 
confronted by Helen, who had evidently 
come down on purpose to meet her; her 


passed 


she 


face had the hard set look of determina- 
tion, and she stood squarely in the walk. 
It was the first time they had encountered 
each other alone. ‘‘I want you to tell 
me what you mean ?’’ demanded Helen, 
with drawn lips, in a voice which she 
could barely control for anger and hate. 

‘*Tell you what I mean?’’ returned 
Beatrice, ‘‘ you are mysterious.”’ 

‘*O, you need not pretend that you 
don’t understand! You—you are de- 
signedly winning my husband’s affections 
away from me.”’ 

Beatrice’ eyes blazed, but she con- 
trolled herself. Her lips curled with a 
bitter smile. 

‘*You must be jesting, Mrs. La Scalla,’’ 
she said, ‘‘ you forget who I am, what I 
am! Could a slave aspire to your hus- 
band’s affections? And if she did, would 
he stoop to her level? You pay me too 
great a compliment !”’ 

‘** But you know it makes no difference 
who, or what, such women as you are,— 
men can not resist your beauty, your 
evil spell. You area wicked temptress !’’ 
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Beatrice stood speechless for a moment, 
with tense muscles, with a tempest of 
rage driving the color from her cheeks 
and lips, with clenched hands, and quick- 
coming breath, and with eyes in which a 
terrible lightning played. Helen might 
well have feared her, but she was passion- 
blind to the awfulness of the storm she 
had evoked. 

When Beatrice spoke her voice was low, 
though she cut the words sharp and clear. 
‘*Be more explicit; tell me what you 
mean,— in what way am I a temptress?”’ 

‘‘In the way you dress, in the way you 
carry yourself, in the way you sing. Every- 
thing you do invites men’s admiration, 
their zdolatry !”’ 

Beatrice laughed scornfully. ‘‘O, the 
Lord has been too good to me, has He 
not? He gave me beauty, and a voice,— 


a littke measure of attraction. But He 
made me a slave, the child of a despised 
race,— despised through the injuries it 
has received from your race! Would you 
exchange places with me, take my small 
gifts and give your great ones? O, no, 
you want all, vou would rob me of every- 
thing, everything / You would tear out 
my eyes, scar my face, shut me in a dun- 
geon if you could! In your heart you 
murder me, and 1—QO, 1 could murder 
you! You have followed me all through 
my life like a horrible specter! You have 
cut me off from the world. You have 
killed every hope I had cherished. And 
if the curse of a woman scorned, bereft of 
all that makes life sweet, avails, fake 
mine !”” 

She could trust herself no further, and 
walked swiftly away. 


[ Concluded next month. | 


UNDERGROUND RAILROAD ADVENTURES. 


By G. W. 


HE stirring events of the years be- 
tween 1850 and 1863 have become 
history, and yet there are many unwrit- 
ten chapters relating to those ‘‘ times that 
tried men’s souls,’’ which have place only 
in the memory of.the participants. That 
section of country comprehending those 
portions of Ohio and Indiana lying be- 
tween the two capitals and the entire 
length of the states north and south was 
the ground on which was enacted much 
of the history leading down to the great 
civil war. The Underground Railroad 
has found its place in history, and yet 
little is known of the brave men and 
women who wrought during those days 
for the liberation of the slaves of the 
South. 

It was recently my privilege to visit the 
home of an aged couple who were active 
as ‘‘conductors’’ in the Underground 
Railroad work. I refer to Mr. Arvine 
Quier and his good wife, Mary. Mr. Quier 
was born in Atwater township, Stark 


E. HILL. 


county, Ohio, in 1825. He inherited from 
his mother a strong abolition sentiment. 
Early inured to hardships incident to boy 
life in that then sparsely settled western 
country, he was well adapted by early 
education for the many exciting events of 
his after years. His active participation 
in the harboring and running off of fugitive 
slaves began in 1835. 

A party of negroes came to Lima- 
ville, Ohio, a village near his home, and 
were making their way toward Cleve- 
land, intending to go thence to Canada 
and to freedom. No one could be found 
who would volunteer to convey them 
thither. Many were in sympathy, but 
were afraid to jeopardize their own inter- 
ests by undertaking to befriend the runa- 
ways. At last an old Quaker agreed to 
furnish a team and young Quier offered 
to drive them. The youth carried the 
company thirty-two miles to Cleveland. 
He arrived in Cleveland in the early 
morning, and as he was driving along one 
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of the principal thoroughfares the team 
became frightened and ran away. It was 
indeed a matter of no small moment,—a 
magnificent team flying down the street 
and a mere lad guiding their movements. 
With all the tact and judgment of an 
accomplished jehu he held the horses in 
the middle of the way down to the end of 
the street, down the sharp incline and out 
upon the pier. At last he reined them 
up against a great pile of freight and 
stopped them there. A lake vessel, the 
Columbus, was loading at the time, and 
the boy approached the captain and ap- 
plied for passage for his wagon load of 
refugees. 

‘*Where did they come from ?’’ asked 
the captain. 
“‘T brought them in, sir.’ 
“You! How old are you?”’ 
oye, a.” 
‘* And you brought them in?”’ 
‘Yes, sir.’’ Then turning to the 


negroes, he said: ‘‘ Here, you fellows 
lay to and help load these goods. 

The darkies went to work with a will 
and the captain, turning to young Quier, 
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said: ‘‘See here, boy! you’re a good 
one. Whenever you have any niggers 
you want to run out of the country, bring 
them along, and depend upon it the cap- 
tain of the Columbus will help you.”’ 

From this date on there was an almost 
constant stream of fugitives that way. Mr. 
Quier made many trips to Cleveland on 
this business during the period between 
1835 and 1850. In 1850 the national con- 
gress passed the Fugitive Slave law, at- 
taching a penalty for the harboring or 
aiding of runaway slaves; in fact, the 
property of the one thus abetting was con- 
fiscated and imprisonment was an added 
penalty. He who now assumed to con- 
tinue this work laid himself personally 
liable. 

Young Quier was now twenty-five years 
of age. He hated the institution of slav- 
ery with an intensity almost bordering on 
ferocity. He now declared open war 
upon the slave-hunters and openly defied 
them, but at the same time worked so 
circumspectly that he was never detected 
harboring a fugitive. In fact, for three 
years he kept from the knowledge of his 
hired man everything connected with the 
work, although during that time they had 
sheltered many fugitives. After three 
years’ secrecy he took the man into his 
confidence, having accidentally discovered 
that he too was secretly engaged in the 
work. 

When the new law went into effect there 
were living in young Quier’s immediate 
neighborhood several families of blacks 
who had for many years been residing on 
rented farms. They were quiet, indus- 
trious people. All were refugees and, 
under the workings of the new law, were 


-liable to seizure and to be returned to 


their former masters. Mr. Quier rallied 
these people and ran them all into Cleve- 
land and they found refuge beyond the 
Canadian border. 

Many Quakers in the vicinity were 
strong abolitionists and in their quiet way 
aided and abetted the underground route. 
The blacks traveled at night and were se- 
creted by day in the homes or barns of 
these sympathizers. There they would 























receive food and protection during the 
day, and at night some one would pilot 
them on to the next refuge. These stop- 
ping places were called stations. 

In those days of trial and disquietude 
the flame of public sentiment was kept 
alive by anti-slavery agitators whose 
splendid oratory fired the public zeal and 
whose graphic descriptions portrayed the 


evil of human slavery. It was young 


Quier’s privilege to listen to many of 


these speakers. In 1847, Stephen Foster, 
William Lloyd Garrison and Fred Doug- 
lass came to Ravenna, Ohio. Lucretia 
Mott, Marias R. Robinson and his wife 
and many others came into the neighbor- 


hood, and at the feet of these apostles of 


emancipation the fiery young Ohioan re- 
ceived his inspiration. While there were 
many abolitionists in the region round 
about, there were also many sympathi- 
zers with the southern slaveholder and 
many who believed in the ‘ divine right 
of human slavery.’’ This adverse senti- 
ment made the work of the negro helpers 
particularly hazardous. Oftentimes their 
most intimate associates and friends could 


‘ 


not be trusted nor allowed to know of 


what was going on. 

In 1847 Mr. Quier was married to Miss 
Mary Michener. Of hardy Pennsylvania 
stock, she was a woman well qualified to 
assist him in his hazardous undertakings. 
Strong, self-reliant, and aggressive, she 
brought all her diplomacy and execu- 
tive ability to bear upon: this vexed 
question. Probably there never were 
two persons who better united the various 
qualities so necessary in carrying out the 
program/of those days. Mr. Quier, pug- 
nacious and tenacious, with an intense 
hatred of everything bordering on op- 
pression, and his wife, with her strong 
personality and wonderful will- power, 
threw themselves into the anti-slavery 


crusade with heart and soul. In the 


spring of 1852 they removed to Vernon, 
Indiana, on the line of the projected Ohio 
and Mississippi Railroad, and in the fall 
of the same year moved to Butlerville, 
Jennings county, and there engaged in 
the saw-mill business. 
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Here occurred some of the most ex- 
citing scenes of the exciting days of their 
life between the passage of the Fugitive 
Slave Law and the Emancipation in 1863. 
Out of the mass of material at hand I 
have selected a few instances to illustrate 
the courage, diplomacy and endurance of 
the actors in the wonderful drama of the 
Underground Railroad. Inrelating these 
circumstances I give them in the language 
of Mr. and Mrs. Quier, and the incidents 
can be verified by those who lived in the 
immediate neighborhood. Mrs. Quier 
relates the following: 

“In the month of October, 1855, my 
son, then four years of age, was danger- 
ously ill with typhoid fever. For three 
weeks I had hoped against hope for his 
recovery ; but for the whole of that time 
he had lain in an unconscious condition. 
The doctors had said he could not live. I 
had nerved myself to what I felt was in- 
evitable. Just at the edge of the evening 
a man came to the house, saying he had 
seven fugitives in hiding, and asking me 
if I could not take them in and shelter 
them for the time being. With my worn- 
out body crying for rest, with my terrible 
grief and awful anguish of mind over my 
child, I felt I could not. I told him so, 
and sent him away; but, as I stood in 
the door looking after him as he went 
down the road, I thought to myself: ‘I 
have just baked to-day ; I have plenty in 
the house ready prepared ; my child can- 
not live ; why should I be so. selfish and 
refuse help to these poor creatures?’ All 
this passed through my mind in an instant, 
in much less time than it takes one to tell 
it. I called to the man hurrying away, 
‘Bring on your people; I will do my 
best!’ Well, they came, seven fugitives 
and two white guides. One of the party 
was a mulatto woman, a house-servant 
from New Orleans. | prepared supper 
for them, and, when they had seated 
themselves, one of the party, a negro 
preacher of the Methodist persuasion, 
asked a blessing and offered a prayer for 
the mother who, in the hour of her desola- 
tion, wonld thus befriend them, and for 
the sick child lying so near death’s door. 
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Such a prayer I never heard. The man’s 
voice was soft and musical, and his lan- 
guage, though simple, was full of won- 
derful power and pathos. After the 
meal was finished the woman of the party 
insisted on seeing the sick boy. I ex- 
plained to her that the doctor had for- 
bidden any one being allowed in the 
sick-room ; but she insisted, and fairly 
crowded herself by me and into the room 
where my boy lay, pale and almost life- 
less. She bent over him, and placing 
her hand on his forehead, said: ‘ Poor 
little boy, I hope you will get well.’ In- 
stantly the child opened his eyes and 
smiled; he never lost consciousness 
again, but at once began to mend.”’ 

The boy referred to is Mr. Theron 
Quier, of Centerdale, Iowa, who recently 
told the writer that, although but four 
years of age, he distinctly remembers 
that face bending above him, and the 
touch of the cool hand on his brow. 

“‘The fugitives went away that night 
and I never saw them or heard of them 
after they reached Canada. Of all the 
stirring incidents of those years, this one 
is fixed most vividly upon my mind.”’ 

Mrs. Quier is not a believer in the sup- 
ernatural or phenomenal, but here is an 
excellent opportunity for the believer in 
prayer-cure, and also the advocate of 
magnetic healing, to air their peculiar 
ideas. The preacher prayed for the dy- 


ing child ; the sympathetic, tender-hearted 
woman touched his brow, and his eyes 
opened. The probable facts are these : 
The fever had run its course and the soft, 
cool touch upon his brow aroused him 
from his stupor. The mother offers no 
opinion upon the subject. 

The next story relates to a period just 
at the opening of the year 1862. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Quier figure largely in this 
matter. Mrs. Quier says: ‘It was the 
last Friday of the first year of the war. 
About four o’clock in the morning I 
heard a gentle tapping on my bed-room 
window. I aroused Mr. Quier and said 
to him, ‘ There is another call.’ He im- 
mediately arose, dressed himself and 
opened the door. As hurriedly as possi- 
ble, I dressed and repaired to the outer 
room. Mr. Quier had built a fire, and in 
the glowing light that shone out of the 
fire-place I could discern the figures of 
ten bedraggled, shivering contrabands. 
They had walked from Madison, on the 
Ohio river, a point twenty-two miles dis- 
tant. It was freezing cold. There was 
snow upon the ground, and their garments 
were frozen stiff up to their knees. The 
company consisted of seven men, an el- 
derly woman, who was the wife of one of 
the men, her daughter, a girl of seven- 
teen, and a ten-year-old child, as full of 
pranks as the original Topsy. The young 
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woman was a pretty mulatto. Her 
mother was called Aunt Judy. They had 
come from Milton, Kentucky. It was ev- 
ident that the war must soon free them, 
and my husband advised them to return, 
but they steadfastly refused. He then 
said, ‘ You can’t stop here ; the searchers 
are all about and you are sure to be re- 
taken.’ There were four white guides 
with them, and they took Mr. Quier aside 
and conferred with him, and it was at last 
determined that the father, Aunt Judy, 
the young woman and Topsy should re- 
main with us. The six men were taken 
away and secreted in the barn of Hiram 
and Mary Ann Cope, good Quaker neigh- 
bors. The undertaking was especially 
hazardous, for a reward of seventeen 
hundred dollars had been offered for 
their apprehension. Even at the time of 
their arrival more than three score men 
were on the ground and watching for 
them. The girl was soon to become a 
mother and could not possibly go farther. 
My husband went away to the next sta- 
tion to ascertain as to what arrangements 
could be made for passing them on, and 
I undertook the terrible task before me. 
We had several men employed about the 
mill and I must provide for their physical 
needs, which meant three meals a day. 
Neither could I trust these men, and | 
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must keep from them the secret of the 
rooms above. Just at the hour of noon 
that day the girl became a mother. Our 
men were at the table and I was obliged 
to do double service by waiting on the 
table below and occasionally hurrying to 
the room above to minister to the needs 
of the sick girl. It was an hour of awful 
trial. The litthe Topsy was a constant 
source of vexation. I could scarcely keep 
her out of the room while the men were 
eating. As soon as the men had finished 
their meal and retired, I hurried away to 
the chamber to assist the young mother. 
I had meantime forgotten Topsy, until 
when I again appeared in the kitchen, 
she confronted me and_ exclaimed: 
‘‘Madam! white folks has done eat, 
when’s dis nigger to eat?’’ I immedi- 
ately supplied her needs. Aunt Judy 
stayed close by her daughter, but knew 
nothing of nursing. The girl did not get 
along well. I was utterly unprepared for 
the occurrence. I had nothing with 
which to clothe the baby and was ata loss 
whom to trust,— Mr. Quier away and I 
alone with my children and my burdens. 
Toward night my charge was very weak, 
and I found I must have help. I went to 
the head sawyer and confided in him and 
asked his advice. After deliberating he 
said: ‘Mrs. Quier, I will smash some- 
thing about the mill so that I can shut 
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down; I'll let the men go, and then I'll 
go for help.’ He carried out this ar- 
rangement and we consulted as to which 
of the three doctors in the neighborhood 
could be trusted. Having settled this 
matter, I also instructed him to call on 
Mrs. Mary Owen, a dear old Quakeress, 
and: ask her for garments to dress the 
baby. Toward night Mary Ann Cope 
came over and asked: ‘Mary, what can 
I do to assist thee?’ ‘Dress my baby,’ 
I said, and she did. To add to the 


troubles, about three o’clock I had dis- 


covered two of my neighbors, women, 
with their five children, coming through 
the gate. They were coming to spend 
the afternoon and stay totea. I met them 
at the door and told them I could not en- 
tertain them, as I had so much work on 
hand, saying, ‘I cannot explain now, but 
will some time,’—and they wentaway. At 
last the doctor came. I did not dare to 
trust him very far, so I secreted Topsy in 
another room. What was my _ horror 
when I returned tothe sick room with the 
doctor, just as he bent over the young 
mother, to see the cover fly up and Topsy, 
grinning broadly, bob up from under- 
neath the clothes! The doctor looked at 
me, smiled alittle, and remarked : ‘ Have 
you any more like that, Mrs. Quier?’ 
The doctor brought much-needed relief to 
the girl, and on the following day she 
rested easily. 

‘“‘One of our neighbors was a Mrs, 
Armstrong. She lived about two miles 
distant. She had several children. One 
of the sons, Nathan, now resides -in 
Des Moines, and another, Thomas, a 
Friend preacher, lives in Whittier, Cali- 
fornia. This family often visited at our 
house. On the following Sunday after- 
noon their large, old-fashioned carriage 
drove to the gate and three of the daugh- 
ters, clad in long capes and Quaker bon- 
nets, entered the house. They remained 
a couple of hours and then reéntered the 
carriage and drove away. The driver 
was Tom Armstrong. The three who 
came in were young men. They remained 
long enough for a seeming visit; then 
they placed capes on Aunt Judy, her hus- 


band and daughter and then went out 
and were driven away. They even drove 
through the camp of the searchers. You 
will remember that the child was born on 
Friday and this was Sunday, only two 
days later. The girl walked down stairs 
and out to the carriage and rode three 
miles to the home of a sympathizer. On 
Monday night she was tied to a Quaker 
man named Benjamin Hole and both 
were placed on horseback and rode 
twenty-five miles, making a circuitous 
route and bringing up at the home of 
some Carolina Quakers. 

‘*The girl was so exhausted when they 
arrived there that she could not move. 
Hole carried her into the house, and when 
the old lady saw her she exclaimed: 
‘Excuse me, Friend Hole, but I must 
have a little cry,’ and she sat down and 
bitterly wept for the poor young mother. 
Aunt Judy had also ridden another horse 
and carried the baby. They all escaped 
to Canada.”’ 

The same day that this company es- 
caped, the slave-hunters appeared before 
the house of Mr. Quier. I will let him 
tell his own story : 

‘*There were seventy-five of them. It 
had been the common custom to enter 
the premises and search everywhere. The 
law did not permit this and I knew it. I 
had loifg been suspected of harboring the 
blacks, and they very naturally looked 
toward our house as the probable hiding- 
place. I armed my man and with gun in 
hand stepped outside my door as they 
stopped at my gate. As they were about 
to enter Isaid to them: ‘Halt! The first 
man that comes inside the yard is a dead 
man.’ They seemed to understand that 
I meant it and that I wouldstand no non- 
sense. I knew the law in the case and 
when they demanded their niggers, I re- 
plied: ‘Well, get them if you can, but 
you can’t come upon these premises until 
you come armed with the authority of the 
law.’ There was a Baptist preacher in the 
crowd who began to repeat scripture to 
me: ‘Servants obey your masters,’ etc. 

I was terribly incensed and used a good 
deal of language far more expressive than 
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polite. I said to Abbott, one of the slave- 
hunters, ‘I could put you on a boat on 
the Ohio, send you to New Orleans, put 
you on the auction block and knock you 
down to the highest bidder without any 
trouble ; for unless you could prove that 
your mother was a free woman when you 
was born you couldn’t help it if your soul 
was to be eternally damned.’ He had 
clear negro blood.”’ 

Those who saw Mr. Quier that day say 
his righteous indignation was something 
wonderful to behold. 

‘“They spent hours parleying and try- 
ing to effect a compromise. They wanted 
to see Aunt Judy, they said. ‘Tell her 
to come out,’ said one. My wife entered 
the house and soon returned saying, 
‘ Aunt Judy could not come out.’ I had 
a constant fight with myself. I did so 
want to fire upon the crowd. While | 
knew the country was full of sympathiz- 
ers, I knew there was a strong abolition 
sentiment. Mrs. Armstrong had _ that 
morning said to her sons, ‘ Boys, thee 
will load the guns and repair to Friend 
Arvine’s and assist him.’ 

‘*T desired to hold them as long as pos- 
sible to give the friends time to run the 
refugees out. At last, convinced that 
their efforts to get into my place were 
futile, they asked for a justice of the 
peace. I directed them to one that I 
knew was a negro sympathizer, well 
knowing such a warrant as he would 
issue would be of no value,—anything 
to gain time! The negroes would be 
under way as soon as it was dark, and 
we must hold the searchers here until 
they were gone. At last they left to 
hunt up the justice and secure the proper 
papers to enable them to search our 
place. I knew the squire would hold 
them there as long as possible. He dal- 
lied with them until the last train for that 
day had gone, and then informed them 
of the real facts. In order to secure their 
warrant they must go to Indianapolis, 
and the warrant must be served by a 
United States marshal. So many people 
were ignorant of the real facts that the 
hunters ran, roughshod, over them. 


‘Yes, it required some nerve for two 
men to hold seventy-five at bay. The 
Armstrong boys came that night, but the 
hunters did not return. 

‘“Those were dark days. I was very 
often gone from the mill, and when the 
foreman or others inquried as to where I 
had been I invariably replied, ‘O! hunt- 
ing niggers.’ Thus I allayed suspicion 
and carefully covered my tracks. Of the 
hundreds who passed through my hands 
only two, a boy and girl, a brother and 
sister, were retaken, and that after they 
had left me. I never allowed myself to 
be caught off the defensive, and I had 
many hair-breadth escapes. 

‘‘While the two just mentioned were 
being led to a rendezvous agreed upon, 
where two young men were to meet me 
and assume charge of them, we were hur- 
rying along the way, when we suddenly 
came upon two men sitting by the road- 
side. They did not speak as we passed, 
which circumstance immediately made 
me suspicious. I carried that night my 
constant weapon of defense, a stout hick- 
ory cane. I walked back toward them, 
and just as I came abreast drew my club 
quickly over my head to deal them a 
crushing blow, when one of them spoke 
and I recognized the voice of one of the 
young men who was to meet me. They 
had made a mistake in the appointed 
spot. I only mention this as an indica- 
tion of how carefully we felt our way, and 
how suspicious we were of every one un- 
til we knew him to be a friend. 

‘My most exciting experience was my 
last one. I was conducting a big, stout, 
coal-black fellow. It was as dark a night 
as could well be imagined. We were 
obligedto keep in constant touch with each 
other. I had found it almost impossible 
to keep the road across the fields and 
through the woods. We had turned into 
the highway to facilitate our travel, and 
had gone but a little way when we met a 
man, a neighbor. I recognized him evenin 
the darkness, and although I was masked 
I knew he recognized me. He was in- 
tensely pro-slavery and I knew would set 
the hunters on our track. We at once 
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left the main road and made our way to- 
ward a @avern in the forest. We reached 
the cave without further incident, but hac 
not been there many moments before I 
heard the baying of hounds and I knew 
they had turned the blood-hounds loose 
upon our track. It would never do to 
be caught like a rat in a trap; so we 
hastily left the cave and hurried on. 
Nearer and nearer came the dogs, and 
finally I knew we must meet them. I had 
my hickory and had managed to secure a 
good club for the black. I instructed him 
how to use it. In an instant more the 
dogs were upon us, two of them, a blood- 
hound and a fierce, large-sized bull dog. 
Both were ferocious beasts. Even in the 
darkness I could see their mouths were 
flecked with foam and their blood-shot 
eyes shone red in the darkness. They 
made no halt. The blood-hound in the 
lead, with a vicious snap, sprung straight 
for the throat of the black. The heavy 
club swung through the air and landed 
squarely across the neck of the ani- 
mal, killing the brute. All this I took 
in at a glance. On came the bull-dog, 
who made straight for me. My club 
landed upon the dog’s head, but only 
stunned him. I rained upon him blow 
after blow and he was soon dead. 

‘“‘A new danger now confronted us. 
We could hear the voices of the on-com- 
ing searchers. They would soon be upon 
us. Swiftly we sped away into the dark- 
ness. We had not gone far before we 
came to a low sag-hole where water com- 
monly stood. It was dry at the time and 
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about it grew a dense hedge of gum- 
bushes. Upon hands and knees we 
crawled through the dense growth and lay 
down just within the sag, my instruction 
to the darkey being to kill the first man 
who came through. We bided our time. 
I had determined to kill if necessary. In 
a few minutes four men appeared on horse- 
back. When they came to the yet quiver- 
ing bodies of the dead dogs, with terrible 
profanity they vowed vengeance on 
Quier and the nigger. They undertook to 
follow our trail, but soon lost it. They rode 
away for some distance; returned and 
took up the trail again ; rode around the 
sag and away into the darkness, and we 
heard them planning as they went as to 
where they would overhaul us. We crawl- 
ed from our hiding place and hurried away. 
I reached the next station and turned my 
man over to the next conductor without 
further alarm, and thus ended my work. 

‘*The Emancipation Proclamationcame 
soon after, and the Underground Railway 
was a thing of the past.”’ 

For portions of two days the writer 
listened to the narration of such thrilling 
experiences. A whole volume might be 
written recounting the history of this phase 
of our late struggle. 

Mr. and Mrs. Quier have come, not- 
withstanding these experiences, to a hale 
and cheerful old age. Their home in 
West Liberty, Iowa, is a typical picture 
of good cheer and comfort. Books and 
papers abound with them, and in a clean 
and wholesome atmosphere they are liv- 


ing out the last years of a well-spent life. 
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WE BOW before thee, wondering overmuch, 


O thou Magician! 


Thy soul-seeing eyes, 


Piercing the veil of life with swift surprise, 
Lay bare its passion, trembling at thy touch. 
Despair and hate and love and hope are thine ; 
No soul doth rise above thy power to teach,— 
No soul so deep in sin thou canst not reach 





With the full measure of thy sounding-line. 

If then to know the human heart is lore, 

To touch its chords with fearless hand is art, 

Thy work was done. For thee what further gains 
In longer study? Earth could give no more; 

For thou hadst learned the mystery of heart 

And soul. For thee but God alone remains. 


LAKE MILLS, WIS. Fannie Kennish Earl. 
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THE HEGERLAND DIAMOND. 


By WILLIAM HAYWARD. 


CHAPTER I. 

AM a young lawyer, living in a little 
southwestern Minnesota town, where 
for a few years I have been trying to 
make a living by my profession. That 
my readers may have in brief a text on 
which to form an opinion as to my suc- 
cess or failure so far, they are invited to 
listen to some mutterings of mine one 

cold’ January morning in 189-. 

**Not much chance to make anything 
to-day! Haven't had a case for a month ! 
Kittleson calf case was my last ; got beat 
in that, and paid my own costs on appeal, 
where I was beaten again. Board and 
lodging in arrears—coal bill unpaid — 
draft in bank against me for law books 
purchased last month ; wash bill due old 
Mrs. McFlinn —she’ll probably be after 
it to-day, if the blizzard doesn’t stop her, 
and it takes a good blizzard to stop a 
washerwoman from making collections. 
Nota dollar in my pocket—nothing to 
jingle there but my bunch of keys. Thank 
God for the privilege of being alone! 
Perhaps the best thing I can do will be 
to bolt my door and let silence be the 
valet announcing to all callers that I’m 
out. A good plan—I can sit here and 
smile at them, or startle them by blowing 
out my brains, whichever I prefer.”’ 

I arose and, with my hands in my pock- 
ets, walked across to the front window. 
The wind was blowing ‘‘ great guns’’ 
without, and the frame building shook, 
groaned and trembled. The snow, which 
seemed to come in solid sheets, was 
driven by the wind into whirling, eddy- 
ing clouds. The sky was full of snow,— 
the street was full of snow,—and whether 
it had fallen, or was in the process of fall- 
ing, it all seemed on the move. There 
were drifts in front of my office window 
so high they almost hid the buildings 
across the street, and above these the 
entire sky seemed a greater drift, so 
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dense that the light of day was all but 
blotted out. The snow sifted through 
window sash, through beneath 
doors, down chimneys, into hallways ; 
and where the snow could not come in, 
the wind entered by some ghostly pro- 
cess, for its moan was everywhere. “A 
blizzard,—God pity the man or beast that 
is shelterless to-day !’’ I said to myself. 
While I was thus engaged, there came 
a step on my stairway—an unfamiliar 
step. My first impulse was to glide across 
the room and lock the door. Had it 
been Mrs. McFlinn’s step the impulse 
would have been followed, but it was a 
Curiosity gets the better of 
I felt a strong desire 


cracks 


man’s step. 
all of us at times. 
to see the face of the man who had dared 
to venture out in such a storm, even as 
tar as my office door; so I remained by 
the window, passively waiting for the 
door to open. 

A short, heavy-set man strode into my 
office. He was covered with snow from 
head to foot, and he had no sooner en- 
tered than he began to shake himself like 
brushed the snow 


a wild animal. He 
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from his hair, stroked his eyebrows, and 

while clawing at the icicles on his whis- 

kers, asked, ‘‘ You’re a lawyer ?’’ 
73a.” 

‘*Name Dawson ?”’ 

“ro.” 

‘*Good at making collections ?”’ 

‘*Fair,”’ 

**So I’m told. Stockton, the banker, 
has recommended you as the proper man 
for a tight job,—says you’re well ac- 
quainted with the people I’m after, and 
are a man who needs to tackle something 
that’s got money in it. Well, what do 
you say to a seven-mile Tide into the 
country to-day—if there’s money — big 
money — in it?’’ 

‘To-day? look outside, man! such a 
ride would be next to impossible. Peo- 
ple will freeze to death in houses to-day, 
to say nothing of what they will do un- 
housed and on the open prairie — the ride 
is impossible — impossible — ”’ 

“I say it aint; nothing’s impossible,”’ 
snarled the man, ‘‘ our course would be 
with the storm —southeast. The wind 
is nearly strong enough to carry us with- 
out horses and sleigh,—w¢h them we can 
go flying, and my business has got to be 
attended to to-day. Is ita go? There’s 
big money in it,—you have the first 
chance,—there are other lawyers in town; 
what do you say?”’ 

There was something in the man’s ap- 
pearance and in his determined way that 
caused me to stop and consider before 
declining. By this time he had shaken 








off the snow and clawed off the icicles, - 


and was warming himself over my stove. 
He looked straight at me with sharp 
hazel eyes, which seemed capable of 
reading the innermost thoughts of men. 
He was well dressed, and with his first 
few words I had concluded he was a com- 
mercial traveler or collector for some big 
concern. 

The quizzical expression of his eyes 
soon became oppressive, and I resolved 
to investigate further as to the nature of 
the business he deemed so urgent. ‘‘Can- 
not the trip be put off until to-morrow, 
Mr. —?”’ 
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‘Horton is my name,—Bill Horton. No, 
itcan’t. I’ve got to go to-day or not atall.”’ 

“What is the nature of the business ?’’ 

‘*You shall know that as soon as you 
accept my proposition. If you do not 
see fit'to accept, you will never know 
anything about. ”’ 

“What will my compensation be in 
case we succeed? And will there be any 
compensation if we fail ?’’ 

‘‘If we succeed, the compensation will 
be four hundred dollars at least. If we 
try — and fail, the company will allow you 
for a day’s service,— say twenty-five dol- 
lars. However, we wi// succeed,— I’m 
not a man who fails.’’ Horton laughed 
complacently as he finished speaking. 

Four hundred dollars! the money would 
pay all my debts, and put me beyond 
want for the rest of the winter. Four 
hundred dollars! what a desperate piece 
of business Horton must have on hand! 
Four hundred dollars ! more money than 
I had made in the whole year! ‘‘I’ll go,”’ 
I said, turning to him. 

‘*Good ! there’s metal in you,”’ he said, 
shrugging ‘*Now, Mr. 
Dawson, I'll give you the facts we’ve got 
to work upon; but first,—you know a 
man living some seven miles southeast 
of here,— Hans Hegerland by name,—a 
Norwegian ?”’ 


his shoulders. 








niall is 
‘* How does he stand, financially ?’’ 
‘*Rotten — worthless a happy-go- 


lucky sort of a fellow, who laughs while 
his family famishes and freezes ; one of 
those mortals whom misfortune is always 
staring in the face.’ 

‘“ We've got to collect fifteen hundred 
dollars from him to-day, or at least secure 
future payment of that amount.”’ 

‘*Both are impossible,’’ I replied. 
‘“The man can’t pay or secure a fifteen 
dollar claim. It’s a fool’s trick to ven- 
ture out in such a storm for the purpose 
of trying to collect money from Hans 
Hegerland, and I don’t want to bea party 
to any such dashed foolishness.’’ My 


hopes were gone now. 
‘* Not so fast,— not so fast,—you made 
me a promise, I believe,— now listen. 
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‘‘Some five years ago the company I 
represent sold Hans Hegerland and Ole 
Hanson a steam-power threshing ma- 
chine, valued at $1,500, taking as security 
for payment of the entire sum a note 
secured by a chattel mortgage on the 
machine, ten head of horses, fifteen cows, 
wagons, plows, and in general all the 
personal property belonging to each. 
Four years ago Hanson was kicked by a 
mule, and died; we promptly sold him 
up under our mortgage, and applied the 
proceeds of sale on the note. 

‘* Leaving his widow and children pen- 
niless, and a charge on the county,’’ I 
interposed. 

‘*Don’t interrupt me for the moment, 
please — pity is no part of a good collect- 
or’s make up; so I pass your accusation 
by. Hegerland was allowed to keep the 
machine, we giving him credit on the 
notes for the amount received at Han- 
son’s mortgage sale, he to assume full 
payment of the balance, which at the 
time amounted to something over eleven 
hundred dollars. From the time Heger- 
land assumed the debt until now nothing 
has been paid. I do not know that the 
man has been dishonest with us, but I do 
know that he has been the unluckiest 
man beneath the sun. The machine was 
burned while stored ina neighbor’s barn ; 
his cattle died with the black-leg ; two of 
his horses were run over by a train; a 
third was so badly cut on a wire fence 
that he had to kill it; a fourth died vol- 
untarily ; a fifth went lame ; some sneak 
thief stole his wagon and a plow; his 
mowing machine was destroyed in a 
prairie fire; his hogs died with the 
cholera ; the frost took his corn ; the rust 
took his wheat, and—well, I wish the devil 
had taken him just a few days before he 
beught our machine. Thus, you see, 
hoof by hoof, piece by piece, our security 
has vanished, until at the present time 
we have nothing to show for the debt of 
eleven hundred dollars and four years’ 
interest but Hegerland’s note.’’ 

‘* A blue outlook, surely !”’ 

‘‘But, wait—I am only half through 
my story. Last week, Dempster, one of 
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our traveling collectors, called at Heger- 
land’s to see if anything could be done 
with our claim, and while there made 
a rather startling discovery. That dis- 
covery I can best explain to you by read- 
ing a part of his letter to the house ; here 
it is: 

‘**While at S———, called at Heger- 
land’s, as per instructions. Found him 
absent from home, so entered into con- 
versation with his wife, who is quite an 
intelligent woman,and stopped for dinner, 
on invitation to do so ; quizzed the woman 
closely as regards her past. After knock- 
ing around the point considerably, woman 
acknowledged she was the daughter of a 
Norwegian gentleman — an_ esquire 
quite a man in his country ; that she had 
married Hegerland against her father’s 
wishes, and was banished from home as a 
consequence, the pair leaving Norway, 
and coming direct to America. Seeing I 
was deeply interested in her story, she 
pulled an old leather trunk from under a 
bed, opened it, and commenced to show 
me keepsakes and bric-a-brac in endless 
variety. One thing she produced inter- 
ested me deeply, i. e., a solitaire diamond 
ring of unusual size and brilliancy. Stone 
is set in solid gold band, very heavy, 
finely chased, and apparently flawless. 
Tried my be st to get ring from her, with 
orders to sell same and apply proceeds 
on husband’s debts, but failed. Woman 
commenced to cry—said ring was last 
gift of mother before parting ; wouldn't 
listen to letting same go. Woman is 
good-looking, smart, well educ ated ; but 
am satisfied she has no idea of worth of 
ring. In my judgment stone is finer than 
Cruikshank’s, which cost $2,000, but would 
not pretend to estimate worth of si ime, as 
I know nothing as regards value of pre- 
cious stones. Better send Horton down — 
if you do, have him post himself as to 
worth of gems before starting — he’s the 
man for the place, as woman’s tears won't 
weaken him.”’ 

‘There, you have it in a nutshell! I’m 
here in response to that letter. First thing 
the firm did was to send me to Chicago, 
where I took lessons from a diamond cut- 
ter and expert. Now I want to see the 
stone. I can tell ina very few minutes what 
it’s worth ; if itis a valuable gem I’m to 
stay until I get it. One look at the ring 
and I can tell just what to do. If it is 
valueless, we are to return to town as 
soon as the storm is over. If it is val- 
uable, we are tostay with the Heger- 
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lands, or in their vicinity, until we get it. 
You are simply to aid me as best you 
can. What do you say now as to Heger- 
land being worthless ?”’ 

I had not expected such a revelation, 
and stood speechless. To think that a 
diamond of wonderful size and value 
rested in an old leather trunk in one of 
the poorest hovels our bleak prairie con- 
tained, and that it was held by a family 
that had been pinched with hunger and 
had gone half clad through the long win- 
ter days, had a spice of the wonderful in 
it. No! the Hegerlands did not know 
the value of the ring,—if it really had a 
great value,— or it would have gone long 
ago. ‘‘Why must we make the attempt 
to-day ?’’ I asked. 

‘* For several reasons. In the first place, 
the Hegerlands would not be fiendish 
enough to order us away insuchastorm ; 
we can stay there all night — get on famil- 
iar terms with the family, and so stand a 
better chance of success. In the second 
place, delay is dangerous. Hegerland 
owes others ; he is hopelessly bankrupt, 
and there is danger of someone else dis- 
covering what we know. In the third 
place, I always follow the good old rule, 
‘Never put off until to-morrow what you 
can do to-day.’ ”’ 

‘‘There are some preparations to make 
before we start,’’ he continued, ‘‘some 
articles to purchase which will be of use 
to the family to cheer them up. There’s 
nothing like getting people in a good 
mood — nothing like placing them under 
obligations, when you are about to ask 
favors in return. 
of procedure fully as we proceed on our 
journey ; meantime I will determine what 
we want by asking you some questions. 
In the first place, how many children has 
Hegerland ; what are their ages; what 
the sex of each ?”’ 

‘*There are four. Their ages— well, 
say one, three, six and eight; the two 
youngest are boys, the two. oldest are 
bright little girls.”’ 

**Very well,’’ said Horton, as he seated 
himself at my table, and began to scrib- 
ble on a piece of paper, all the while be- 
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sieging me with a fusilade of questions ; 
the last he asked were the following: 
“Does Hegerland drink,—smoke,— 
read? Is he Christian or infidel? Is 
Mrs. Hegerland religious,— musical,— 
literary ?’”’ 

**Stop !”’ I cried, disgusted. ‘‘ You have 
the wrong idea of them altogether. Can 
a woman be musical and literary who has 
hardly sufficient to eat, and who passes 
the monotonous winter in a shanty ona 
snow and ice-bound prairie? I tell you, 
the family are on the verge of starvation. 
If there was ever anything refined about 
them, poverty has driven it out long ago.”’ 

““You have asked me a question and 
framed your own answer,”’ said Horton. 
He rested his elbow on the table, sup- 
ported his head with his hand, and looked 
straight at me. ‘‘ The question was right, 
—the answer is wrong. Intelligence is 
something that may lie dormant — it may 
stagnate —it never dies. Poverty may 
dwarf the form, the features, 
wrinkle the brow, but it intensifies rather 
than destroys natural longings. Show 
me a man or woman who in brighter 
days has been a lover’of books, and I’ll 
show you one who is still a lover of 
books. I have heard the tramp in the 
kitchen repeat portions of the Iliad — and 
the best rendition of the Lord’s Prayer I 
ever heard came from behind prison bars. 
If you are a flower fancier, and have bus- 
ied yourself during youth in caring for 
orchids, and remove later on to a new 
country where they are unknown, you 
won’t lose your love of orchids. You may 
transfer your affection from the hot-house 
bulb to the wild rose and the goldenrod 
—not because your nature becomes less 
beauty-loving, or has lost its judgment as 
worth of flowers, but because 
you've got to love something of the kind. 
Each man or woman has a love, a fancy, 
a hobby — call it what you will — that fol- 
lows him or her through life. If you 
would be a success in your line, you 
must be able to fathom this hobby and 
sympathize with it. My ability in this di- 
rection has been the cause of my wonder- 
ful success as a collector of bad debts. I 
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never antagonize, but instead, I fall in 
with people’s peculiarities. As a conse- 
quence, the major portion of them look 
upon me as in sympathy with them, and 
become susceptible to my desires ; there 
is a mesmeric force in nature —call it 
what you will.’”’ 

‘*T hardly thought you were so much 
of a philosopher,”’ was all I could say. 

‘© You will probably form various opin- 
ions of me before you see the last of me,”’ 
he said with a laugh, and then continued, 
‘*but to change the subject, here is a list 
of such things as I deem necessary for us 
to carry with us. I have drawn conclu- 
sions with regards to what we had better 
take from the answers you have made to 
my questions. Here is also money suf- 
ficient to procure everything mentioned. 
{ can think of nothing more, except — 
yes —call at the postoffice and get Heg- 
erland’s mail —they will consider it kind 
in us to carry it to them. After you have 
done all this, procure the best cutter and 
pair of horses you can, and call for me at 
the hotel.”’ 

As Horton arose to go, I put on my 
overcoat and arctics. I then glanced at 
the list he had given me. I could hardly 
believe my own eyes! Was the man 
crazy? Was | about to take a fearful ride 
with a lunatic? But here is the list —let 
the reader judge : 

‘*Two child’s rattles, one pair infant’s 
stockings, one pair for two-year-old, one 
pair infant’s shoes, one pair for two-year- 
old. One pound mixed candy, one pound 
mixed nuts, two dolls, one child’s story- 
book, one rocking-horse. Two pair 
stockings for little girls —two pair shoes 
forsame. Two hoods, sack of flour, 
David Copperfield, ten pounds beefsteak. 
Some work of Hans Christian Andersen. 
Box cigars. One dress pattern. One 
quart whiskey. One fair-sized family 
bible.”’ 


CHAPTER II. 


We started down the long main street 
of the village, and were soon out upon 
the prairie. Here the wind seemed to 
double its velocity. The snow rolled in 


front of us, behind us, on all sides, in 
great blinding clouds; we were in the 
midst of a perfect maelstrom of whirling, 
eddying white, and there was with it all 
a roar and a moan such as I have never 
heard produced save by wind and drift- 
ing snow. We were both clothed warmly, 
seated side by side in the sleigh, robed in 
great buffalo overcoats which fairly cov- 
ered our heads as well as our bodies. 
We were driving one of the best pair of 
horses our littke town contained, but 
while they went freely with the wind, I 
do not believe it would have been pos- 
sible for us to have forced them a hun- 
dred yards against it. There was no 
such a thing as turning back if accident 
of any kind should overtake us. 

I was well acquainted with the country. 
There was scarcely a quarter-section cor- 
ner between the town and Hegerland’s 
that I did not know; there was not a 
farm-house to be passed, the occupants of 
which I could not have called by name. 
The least of my fears had been that of 
getting lost; but now I found that all 
distinguishing landmarks were gone. 
There were no long rows of standing 
cornstalks on either side of the highway ; 
no well-known gables, no familiar groves ; 
everything was transformed into a sea of 
drifting white, and the loneliest, most 
dangerous sea that was ever traversed. 
At times the posts of the fences could be 
distinguished, at others they were buried 
in snow, and when this was the case I 
had to drive over what I imagined to be 
the highway, and it is needless to say I 
missed it as often as I hit it. Once we 
went off a bridge, and horses and men 
were fairly buried in snow ; then we went 
over a high bank by the roadside and 
were thrown sprawling into the ditch. 
The harness broke, and I nearly perished 
with cold while repairing &. Other cas- 
ualties happened which I have not men- 
tioned, and all the time that we were 
going, or scrambling out of snowdrifts, 
or repairing the harness, or slapping our 
hands across our breasts to keep them 
from freezing, I got colder and colder. 
The very air I breathed took upon itself 
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the nature of ice, as it passed into my 
lungs. While this state of things lasted 
I passed some minutes of intense anguish. 
I tried my best to keep what I considered 
the true course for Hegerland’s, but the 
word ‘“‘lost’’ passed swiftly and mys- 
teriously through my mind. At last 
there came a change. 

Before leaving town I had called for the 
Hegerlands’ mail, as Horton directed, 
and the postmaster had given mea letter, 
deeply edged with black, addressed ina 
foreign hand to Christine Hegerland, and 
postmarked Bergen, Norway. This let- 
ter I had thrust into my pocket, not with- 
out a shudder, forit was doubtless a death 
announcement. In the hurry to get off, 
further thought concerning the letter had 
escaped me, but now, as if bya flash, the 
letter was reproduced ; stood out before 
me in the cold, gray eastern sky, and 
magnified a million times at least. There 
it was—the foreign handwriting sur- 
rounded by its deep black border. It 
danced before me! It seemed to urge 
me on! It sent the shivering crystals of 
falling snow in all directions, as though 
preparing the way for me. Then the arm 
moved, the fingers tightened on the black 
border, and with one energetic move- 
ment it seemed to dispel the intense cold, 
scatter the stubborn storm, and bring 
bright, glorious sunlight streaming froma 
cloudless sky. I could hear the songs of 
birds —see the swaying boughs of luxu- 
riant trees,and my heart was gladdened by 
strains of music of more than earthly mel- 
ody. Streams of water flowed over beds 
of crystal—sunbeams diamonded the 
golden tops of monuments, domes and 
spires. The black night of winter was no 
more ; hell was changed to paradise ; and 
I sojourned in a land more beautiful and 
beneath asky more radiant than any I had 
ever known. 

I was aroused by a loud yell and a 
rough shake of the shoulder. I remem- 
ber feebly trying to fight off the intruder ; 


[ Zo be concluded in the March Midland.) 
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then I was torcibly raised from my posi- 
tion in the sleigh and carried bodily into 
a room. Here numerous persons were 
soon vigorously rubbing my face, hands 
and feet with snow, in spite of my pro- 
tests, and as vigorously resisting my long- 
ing to sleep. I could hear a gabble of 
voices all around me, and soon was able 
to note expressions. From this time on 
I was racked with pain in every joint and 
limb. A short distance further — only a 
very short one—and the dream which 
had been produced by the phantom hand 
and black-banded letter might have been 
mine for eternity. If one recovers from 
the approach of death from frost, the re- 
covery is rapid ; I was soon sitting and 
gazing around me. A great, red-whis- 
kered, florid-faced man was vigorously 
rubbing my hands, face and feet. A 
sweet-faced woman stood beside me with 
a glass of hot whiskey and water — could 
it be — was it possible — yes — the people 
who administered to my wants were Hans 
Hegerland and his wife. Across the room 
from us sat Horton, surrounded by the 
four children, as merry a man, and cer- 
tainly the center of as merry a group as 
could have been found in the country 
round, for the little ones seemed to have 
thrown the distrust of childhood to the 
winds. The baby was sitting on his back, 
with feet and hands crossed in front of his 
neck. The oldest boy was using his right 
foot for a horse, which he had thrown 
over his left leg for the purpose. A 
pretty little girl was showing him a very 


_ diminutive doll which Santa Claus had 


brought her Christmas Eve, and a bright 
looking girl, the eldest of the children, 
was pouring into his ear a recital of her 
school trials and pleasures. On a table 
‘close by rested the packages which I had 
purchased by Horton’s orders — none of 
them had been opened, save that contain- 
ing the flask of whiskey, and from what | 
saw before me I surmised that I was to 
be the first to taste its contents. 
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WHEN DE SUN GO DOWN. 

De dahkies am a comin’ fom de cohn-fiel’s 
mighty slow ; 

De bobolink am pipin’ in he nes’ upon de 
groun’; 

De sun am throwin’ shadows whah de little 
trout-stream flow, 

An’ de cat-bird am a-cryin’ 
down. 


when de sun go 


De mockin’-bird am singin’ to he mate upon 
de nes’; 

De evenin’ bell am ringin’, an’ de dogs bahrk 
at de soun’: 

De crow am flyin’ to de cohn to get he evenin’ 
feas’, 

An’ de brook-trout am a-leapin’ 
sun go down. 


when de 


De water-jug am empty an’ de hoe am laid to 


res’; 
De banjo am a-tummin’ an’ de pipe am goin’ 
roun’; 


In deir cabin doah de dahkies sing de songs 
dey lub de bes’, 

An’ deir heahrt am mighty happy 
sun go down. 


when de 

De Lord hear de whisper jes’ as easy 
as he do de shout. 

You cyarnt drive a spike wif a tack- 
hammer, bredderen. 

Many a man wears a number eight hat 
ovah a number foah brain. 

De water-melon dat am farthest f’om 
de fence am always de sweetes’. 

De moon seem to shine a heap brighter 
on de melon patch dan it do anywhere 
else. 

Good many menam pow’ ful good han’s 
in de cohn-fiel’, but dey ain’t mek good 
president. 

It am too bad dat de Lord didn’ gib 
some men de power to do half what dey 
say dey goin’ to do. 

De man who run he horse up hill am 
bery apt to fohget to put on de brake 
when he am goin’ down hill. 

Sain’ Peter ain’t goin’ ax yoh, honey, 
*bout yoh Sunday-school class ; he goin’ 
ax yoh how yoh treat yoh fellow man. 
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De debbil always stop an’ shake han’s 
wif de lazy man. 

Ise offen noticed dat de fish-pond am a 
mighty good doctor. 

De brains ob a good many men seem 
laik dey hab gone to deir lungs. 

De pusson who use de iookin’-glass de 
mos’ sees de least ob de bes’ things ob 
life. 

De fox dat luk de mos’ innocent p’r’aps 
knows de shortes’ way to yoah chicken- 
coop. 

It mek a heap ob diffunce in de length 
ob a mile whedder it am to de cohn-fiel’ 
or de fish-pond. 

It ain’t soun’ well foh de man who go 
fishin’ all day to talk *bout de bes’ way 
to hoe a cohn-fiel’. 

Some men get deir fingers ovah de 
banjo strings good deal better dan dey do 
ovah de hoe-handle. 

If money am de root ob all ebil, bred- 
deren, de debbil done got mighty lot ob 
men rootin’ foh him. 

Good deeds speak foh demselves, but 
dey has to holler pow’ful loud to be 
heahrd in dese days. 

It am a good plan to let de man who 
got no enemies walk in front ob yoh, 
wha yoh can watch him. 

It doan do no good, bredderen, foh to 
when de fedders am 


plead ‘‘ not guilty 
a-stickin’ out ob yoh hat. 

Yoh can tell better ‘bout a man’s 
Christianity when he hit he fingernail wif 
a hammer dan when he am leadin’ in 
prayer. 

Good many men who say 
loudes’ in de prayer-meetin’ am going to 
fin’ out dat dey ain’t got de passwohrd 
when dey knock at de golden gate. 

It seem laik dis worl’ am turned roun’ 
a mighty good deal when de women done 
maik deyselv’ laik de men an’ de men am 
tryin’ to mek deyselv’ luk laik de women. 


“6 


Amen ”’ de 








GRANDPA’S CHUGGIE CHUG. 


BY C. B. ATKINS. 
Baby, you came along this way 
Now several months ago ; 
We will not reckon your bill toa day, 
But, Chuggie, how long did you plan to stay, 
When you came sailing along this way 
Now several months ago. 


We rather enjoy you, on she whole — 
We rather think we do; 
You’ ve changed each individual role ; 
The ways you've used are cunning and droll, 
We're another household, body and soul, 
Since the day you came in view. 


What will you do for us, Baby dear, 
With all this marvelous change? 

What shall we learn from your ways s0 

queer ?— 

To worship this wonderful baby, I fear, 

Maugre the warnings of prophet or seer 
Through all the world’s wide range ! 

Stay with us, Baby, forever and aye, 
And make your home in our heart ! 

We'll give you all best things as we may, 

We'll treut you tenderly every day, 

We need you more than we well can say, 
We cannot, must not part ! 

Des Moines, Iowa. 


THE USE OF HURRYING. 


BY V. C. GARDNER. 

Let me state at the very outset that in 
this article the verb Zo hurry is considered 
in its active-transitive sense, requiring 
an object, or, more truthfully, a victim. 
So the good people who are fond of hur- 
rying on their own account may read on 
without fear. Their feelings will not be 
‘intruded upon,’’ to quote the expres- 
sive phrase of a colored acquaintance. 
Hurrying, from hurry, v. 2., that is, hur- 
rying oneself, is a practice that is, alas! 
necessary often enough to be commend- 
able, and I am far from wishing to say 
anything against it. Besides, I am not 
sure that I know enough about it to give 
me the right to abuse it. But what I do 
want to know is, what is the use of hur- 
rying other people? It must have a use 


—we are taught that everything has, and 
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then it is too universal a practice to be 
totally without a ‘‘ raison d’etre.’’ The 
instinct to hurry is innate in the human 
breast. To many this hurrying of others 
seems one of the inalienable rights of 
man, just as surely as “‘ life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness,’’— or more so, 
though the Declaration of Independence 
forgot to mention it. Everybody hurries. 
All my friends and relatives do; I dare 
say you do; I even do it myself some- 
times, though I always have the grace to 
be ashamed of it afterwards. 

Now, to the mere casual surface ob- 
server of things it might seem that the 
use of hurrying was to hurry. But a few 
moments of reflection will convince you 
that this is emphatically not so. Did you 
ever know any one to actually make haste 
when he was hurried, and decause he was 
hurried? There are, to be sure, a few 
exceptional individuals who are able to 
make haste im spite of being hurried, but 
these possess unusual strength of char- 
acter. The average mortal, as fully alive 
to the necessity for haste as anyone 
about him can be, and already break- 
ing his neck in his desire to be quick, 
finds such remarks as ‘‘ Do: hurry up,” 
‘Don’t be so slow,’’ ‘‘Come on,”’ etc., 
so confusing that he cannot do a single 
thing more, or so infuriating that he w#// 
not. 

If one were to count up all the trains 
that have been missed, the important ap- 
pointments that have not been kept, the 
precious opportunities that have been lost 
through being hurried, the list would be 
a long one. Not that the hurriers were 
to blame, either! They probably knew 
the effect their hurrying would have. But 
it is human nature to hurry, and they hur- 
ried. They couldn’t help it any more 
than they could help breathing. 

In view of these indisputable facts one 
is tempted to go to the other extreme, 
and say that the use of hurrying is to re- 
tard the course of events, which might 
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otherwise move too fast. Certainly this 
is much the more reasonable theory. 

Doubtless hurrying has saved us many 
an hour of needless, weary waiting. But 
when I remember that long list of trains, 
etc., above mentioned, that staggers me. 
I cannot think this second supposition is 
quite the correct one, either. So I come 
back to my original inquiry: What zs 
the use of hurrying? It must havea use, 
as I remarked before. So let us suppose 
it is just one of those trials of the flesh 
necessary to prepare us for a better state. 
It may save us the need for two or three 
additional existences, and so (brilliant 
idea!) really ‘‘hurry’’ us into Paradise. 
If that is not the case, it is a Sphinx’s rid- 
dle, and, like the king in Stockton’s fairy 
tale, I ‘‘ give it up.”’ 


Montreal, Canada, 


A HOME TALK WITH THE BOYS. 


BY GEN. R. W. JOHNSON, U. 8. A. 
What the world needs to-day is men, 
and you are on the way to meet the de- 
mand. I refer to men as clearly and 
broadly distinguished from the paltry 
counterfeits, the petty shuttlecocks, the 
supple-kneed sycophants, the pert and 
pretentious coxcombs, the human non- 
entities, but drones in this 
great world-hive of ours. I mean men 
of iron mould and dauntless purpose, 
who grasp not after baubles, who bow 
not at the shrine of a false and prostituted 
‘* public opinion,’’— men whose souls are 
not intoxicated by shallow draughts from 
the beaker of success, and who do not 
shrivel in the first heats of disappoint- 
ment,— men whose spirits rise as adver- 
sities thicken, acquire fresh courage and 
sterner resolve with each succeeding fail- 
ure, meet new perils and difficulties, new 
foes and trials, with unquailing front,— 
men who gather to their hearts more of 
the light and essence of heaven as the 
world glowers and glooms around them. 
The age has had enough of tinsel, is sick 
to a surfeiting of spurious heroes and 
wretched charlatans. The pure gold, 


whe are 


the refined gold, the gold without alloy, 
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must ring in the manhood of him who 
seeks and yearns to fulfill its mighty 
requisitions now. Action,— fearless, un- 
selfish, discriminating action, — which 
spurns the shackles of gross convention- 
ality, and scorns to follow in the same 
dread, dreary, beaten track, in whose 
dust and glare millions have groveled 
wearily on before, must ‘be the test of 
this golden purity, the standard of this 
high manhood’s trial. How many of the 
young men who read these reflections 
are destined to make their mark in the 
world, and leave behind them the record 
of useful lives, with no shame to remem- 
Think of this, 
young men, and let your aim be high. 
Proficiency in the ‘‘ german”? or at whist, 
fondness for music and the frivolities of 


ber, no wish to forget! 


fashionable life, will not qualify you for 
position when men such as I have de- 
scribed are called for. There may be 
mountains in your pathway, but you will 
discover that with no more certainty do 
the recurrent waves, by ceaseless buffet- 
ings and gradual encroachments, wear 
away the granite of their rocky shores 
than will persistent effort and unswerving 
perseverance — when sustained by calm- 
ness, probity and_ intelligence — wear 
away the rough places in your future life. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


A WOMAN’S GENTLEMAN. 


BY MARY E. P. SMITH. 


The new teacher went by one morning 
and I paused, duster in hand, to watch 
him. There was nothing remarkable in 
his appearance save the indescribable air 
that marks a gentleman, but a little thing 
happened that caused me to say to myself: 
“‘He’s the real kind,—a _ gentleman 
through and through.”’ A little toddling 
girl was trundling her doll carriage up 
and down the walk—a motherly child 
with a plaid shawl pinned primly around 
her shoulders and smoothly brushed hair. 
Two dolls were snugly tucked under the 
bright colored handkerchief that did duty 
for an afghan. She was humming some 
little air and walking along serenely with 
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head held very erect, when suddenly the 
littte carriage caught in a crack in the side- 
walk and came to grief. There it stuck 
fast at an angle dangerous to its inmates, 
and the happy face of the child clouded 
over. Then it was that my gentleman 


showed himself a true knight. Ina mo- 
ment the carriage was extricated, a tear 
wiped from the round face, the shawl 
pinned up a little tighter, and the child 
sent on her way happy. 

Grundy Center. 


CHARACTERISTIC AUTOGRAPHS. 


REMINISCENCE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON AND HIS BROTHER-IN-LAW, 
JUDGE MITCHELL. 


By CHARLES ALDRICH. 


N THE legislature of 1862 we had a 
young member from Fremont county 

by name of J. L. Mitchell. He was tall 
and slender, with black eyes and hair. 
Ordinarily he was very quiet ; but when- 
ever he addressed the House, which was 
not often, he invariably commanded at- 


tention, manifesting much _ oratorical 
power. He was a modest, able and ear- 


nest man, and before the session was half 
over was recognized as one of its fore- 
most members. As Polk county had 
sent to the House Hon. John Mitchell, 
the first-mentioned gentleman figured on 
my roll-call* as ‘‘ Mitchell of Fremont.’’ 
His death was a most tragical one. It 
occurred in the first session of the Pioneer 
Law Makers’ Association of Iowa, of 
which I was the secretary, at Foster’s 
Opera House, Des Moines, February 24, 
1886. It was well on into the afternoon. 
The regular program had been finished, 
and gentlemen here and there were being 
invited to speak. Among them, Judge 
J. L. Mitchell —‘‘ Mitchell of Fremont ’’?— 
then of the state of Nebraska, was called 
upon. 
tance from the stage to the outer circle. 
He rose in response to the call, and was 
announced by the chair. He had spoken 
scarcely a minute when he stopped, in 
the middle of a sentence,—as the ver- 
batim report shows,—and after a brief 
instant sank slowly into his seat. Two 
gentlemen sprang to his side and sup- 


*Mr. Aldrich was Clerk of the House at the 
time 


His seat was about half the dis- . 


ported him as he slid down upon the 
floor. Dr. T. J. Caldwell, senator from 
the Dallas district, who was near at hand, 
flew to his assistance, loosening his neck- 
tieandcollar. But nothing could be done. 
He soon ceased to breath. Upon motion 
of Hon. Josiah B. Grinnell of Poweshiek, 
the meeting at once adjourned until even- 
ing. This tragic occurrence brought out 
the letter a facsimile of which appears 
on the next page, from Robert Louis 
Stevenson, dated Skerryvore, Bourne- 
mouth, March 24, 1886.t 

As requested, I made évery possible 
inquiry of Judge Mitchell’s friends, and 
especially of his brother-in-law, Hon. J. 
A. Harvey, late register of the Iowa State 
Land Office, and ‘transmitted in a letter 
to Mr. Stevenson all I could learn. Now 
that the author of ‘‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde,’”’ ‘‘Kidnapped,’’ and ‘‘ Ticon- 
deroga,’’—‘‘the marvelous master of style 
—the mighty story-teller ’’—whose works 
are thus early counted among the classics 
of English literature—has himself so sadly 
passed away, these memorials possess an 
interest which the lapse of years will only 
increase. 

Robert Louis Stevenson died quite as 
suddenly as did his brother-in-law. His 
death occurred, as the reader knows, in 
Samoa, ‘‘that fair island in the South 
Seas,’’ on the 3d of December, 1894,-and, 
as he had requested, his body was buried 
on Palo Mountain, near his late residence. 


+Kindly loaned THE MIDLAND MONTHLY by 
Mr. Aldrich, from the Aldrich Collection in 
the Historical Department. 
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WOMEN WRITERS IN WASHINGTON. 


By JULIETTE M. BAsBITT. 


ANY well known writers have homes 

in Washington. I did not realize 

how many until I began jotting down 

their names. I find the list so long that 

I can do but scant justice to any. I will 

therefore leave the men entirely out of 

the question, and tell something about 
the women. 

Prospect Cottage, the home of Mrs. 
Emma D. E. Ne?itt Southworth, has for 
many years been an object of interest to 
the sight-seer. It is a two-story frame, 
with peaked gables and broad piazzas, 
and stands upon the brow of a hill in 
West Washington—or Georgetown, as 
its inhabitants insist upon calling it. The 
hill descends abruptly to the Potomac, a 











fine view of which, and of the Virginia 
hills beyond, may be had from the piaz- 
zas. Here Mrs. Southworth has lived 
for many years except for the two or 
three spent abroad, and eight or ten at 
Yonkers, on the Hudson ; and here most 
of her novels — one for nearly every year 
of her life—were written. If the old 
house could speak, what interesting tales 
it could tell of bright and brainy people 
who have gathered about its mistress in 
days gone by! Mrs. Southworth sees little 
company now. Her son and his wife live 
with her, and her daughter comes often 
from Yonkers to visit her. She does not 
write much either, only an occasional 
sketch for some syndicate. Paragraphs 
are frequently seen in the news- 
papers about her large income 
from “‘ royalties,’’ but they have 
no foundation. For many years 
she did enjoy a handsome in- 
come from her Ledger serials. 
But she got little if anything for 
them when published in book 
form, though few authors have 
been so profitable to the pub- 
lisher. In the public libraries, 
they say, no other books are so 
often rebound, and now thou- 
sands are buying them in cheap 
editions, but none of the pro- 
ceeds go to their author’s purse. 
Mrs. Southworth was born 
seventy-five years ago in a house 
on Capitol Hill in which Wash- 
ington had once lived and in 
the very room which had been 
his. She was most unfortunate 
in her marriage, for her husband 
was, to put it mildly, decidedly 
eccentric, and disappeared one 
day when his son was about five 
years old. A daughter was born 
soon after and the penniless 








MRS. EMMA D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH. 


young mother began teaching 
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to support herself and children. 
It has often been said that Mr. 
Southworth ‘‘ was never heard 
of more,’’ but this is not true. 
One morning, after his wife had 
won fame, and with it a home fo- 
herself and children, he walked 
in as if he had only been out 
for a stroll. After one glance 
his wife refused to look upon 
him, but did not deny his right 
to see his children. He re 
mained in this country only a 
short time, and, when he under- 
took to levy upon her earnings, 
her friends, who had long urged 
her to get a divorce, got a bill 
passed in congress (for up to 
that time there was no law allow- 
ing divorce in the District), but 
she never took advantage of the 
law. Her husband soon after 
resumed his wanderings. He 
died some years later on the 
African coast. He was known 
to have money, but none of it 
came to his family. 

Mrs. Southworth began writ- 
ing while engaged in teaching. 
‘**Retribution,’”’ published in 7he Na- 
tional Era in 1849, was her first long story, 
said to be the first novel published serially 
in thiscountry. But she had written short 
stories before, the first of which, I think, 
was ‘‘The Irish Refugees,’’ which ap- 
peared in the Baltimore Saturday Even- 
ing Visitor in 1846. 

Mrs. Southworth is of medium height, 
somewhat inclined to be stout, and has a 





pale, intellectual face, with blue eyes. 
Her abundant brown hair, now sprinkled 
with gray, has always been worn quite 
plain. 

During Mrs. Southworth’s residence in 
Yonkers, the cottage was occupied by 
the family of Mr. Edward Baden. His 
wife, Mrs. Frances Henshaw Baden, a 
half-sister of the novelist, wrote some 
years ago many interesting stories, which, 
gathered afterward, made a_ half-dozen 
large volumes. One of Mrs. Southworth’s 
stories was stolen, almost word for word, 


13 








MRS. MARY A. DENISON. 


with a few of the names changed, by an 
English authoress, published in a promi- 
nent magazine and copied in a good 
many of our papers, including one here, 
where I, who had lately been reading 
the original, recognized it at once. And 
what do you suppose the ‘‘ authoress ”’ 
said, when her attention was called to it 
by Mrs. Baden? That she had bought it, 
with a number of others, when in New 
York one time, from a woman who pro- 
fessed to have written it, and, having 
bought it, of course it was her own. A 
young man sent another story, as I re- 
member, without the least change, to the 
very paper in which it first appeared, and 
it was published under his name. He 
said he found it, without the name of the 
author, in some paper, thought it good, 
and so used it. 

Mrs. Baden has five very pretty daugh- 
ters. The second, a sparkling brunette, 
is the wif: of Mr. A. Maurice Low, one of 
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the cleverest newspaper men in Wash- 
ington. The youngest, her mother’s 
namesake, is a beauty of the Mary An- 
derson type. 

Mrs. Mary Andrews Denison has from 
her childhood been a prolific and pleasing 
writer, but has published so much anony- 
mously that she is less known than she 
would otherwise have been. ‘‘ That Hus- 
band of Mine,’’ which, though clever, I 
do not consider even among her best, 
made the most money and is oftenest 
mentioned. She was born in Boston, but 
has lived in Washington most of the time 
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for many years. Her husband, Rev. 
Charles W. Denison, a gifted man, died 
about twelve years ago. She now lives 
with a married sister and her husband in 
a cosy flat on Fourteenth street, and there 
she is busy all the time weaving sweet 
and healthy fancies into poem and story. 
She does not go out much ; is somewhat 
reserved, not easy to get acquainted with, 
but warmly liked when known. She is, 
I should judge, about sixty years of age, 
of medium height and pleasing counte- 
nance. Her curly hair, once dark, is 
now quite gray. 


[ 70 be concluded in the March Midland. | 


THE MYSTIC SHRINE. 


By B. W. BLANCHARD. 


I. TRADITIONS OF THE ORDER. 

HE Ancient Arabic Order of the No- 
bles of the Mystic Shrine was insti- 
tuted by Kalif Alee, a Mohammedan, and 
cousin-german and son-in-law of the 
Prophet Mohammed, in the year of the 
Hegira 25 (A. D., 644), at Mecca, in Ara- 
bia. It was organized as a vigilance 
committee, to dispense justice and exe- 
cute punishment upon criminals who 
escaped their just deserts through the tar- 
diness of the courts, and also to promote 
religious toleration among cultured men 
of all nations. The original intention was 
to form a band of men of sterling worth 
who would, without fear or favor, upon a 
valid accusation, try, judge, and if need 
be execute within the hour, having taken 
precautions as to secrecy and security. 
The order is still one of the most highly 
favored among the many secret societies 
which abound in the Oriental countries, 
and gathers about its shrines a select few 
of the best educated and cultured classes. 
Its ostensible object is to increase the 
faith and fidelity of all true believers in 
Allah ; the secret and real purpose can 
only be made known to those who have 
encircled the Mystic Shrine according to 
instructions. Its membership in all coun- 


tries includes Christians, Israelites, Mos- 
lems and men in high positions of learn- 
ing and power. One of the most noted 
patrons of the Order was the late Khedive 
of Egypt. The Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine are eminent for their broad and 
catholic toleration. The Noble who holds 
to a belief in the Supreme or Most High 
is never questioned as to any definition of 
that belief. The character of the order 
as it appears to the uninitiated is that ofa 
politico-religious society. Itis really more 
than such a society could be, for its mem- 
bers find there are hidden meanings in its 
simplest symbols that take hold in the 


_ profoundest depths of the heart. 


Among the modern promoters of the 
order in Europe, one of the most noted 
was Herr Adam Weishaupt, a Rosicru- 
cian (Rosy Cross Mystic), and professor 
of law in the university at Ingolstadt, Ba- 
varia, who revived the order in that city 
on May 1, 1776. Its members exercised 
a profound influence before and during 
the French Revolution, when they were 
known as the Illuminati. They professed 
to be teachers of philosophy, restating the 
teachings of Aristotle, Pythagoras, Plato, 
Confucius and other philosophers. From 
this central society at Ingolstadt branches 
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spread out all over Europe. Among 
the members are recorded the names of 
Frederick the Great, Mirabeau, a Duke 
of Orleans, many members of royal fami- 
lies, literary, scientific and professional 
men, including the illustrious Goethe, 
Lord Bacon and others whose works 
enlarge and free the mind from the 
influence of dogma. Many breaks ap- 
pear in the continuity of the records at 
Mecca, owing to frequent revolutions in 
Arabia, Persia and Turkey, thus some- 
what obscuring the order from time to 
time, but it has as often been revived. 
To emphasize the illustrious history of 
the order it may be stated that among 
the renowned patrons of the Mystic Shrine 


in Arabia was the famous and scholarly 
poet, Hafiz-Uddeen. Arabic writers say 
of him that he was ‘‘the scientific and 
learned Imam, the lord of the ingenuous 
and gifted prince, the support of the ex- 
cellent, a rare example of manly virtue in 
the ages; our eyes never beheld his 
equal, our lord, the teacher and guardian 
of our order.’? The poet Hafiz is hon- 
ored in Persia as Byron is in England, 
and their works are similar in many re- 
spects, treating of wine and women with 
an unequalled richness of vocabulary and 
imagery. Strict Mohammedans reject his 
writings as too suggestive, still he is more 
widely read than any other poet in the 
East by members of the order, who alone 
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HON. T. S. PARVIN, 
Cedar Rapids, Grand Secretary, etc. 


fully appreciate the many secret allusions 
in his verse. 

In the year A. D. 804, during a warlike 
expedition against the Byzantine em- 
peror, Nikephorus, the most famous Ara- 
bian Kalif, Harun-al- Rashid, deputed 
a renowned scholar, Abd el-Kader-el- 
Bagadee, to proceed to Aleppo, Syria, 
and there found a college for the propaga- 
tion of the religion of the Prophet Moham- 
med. The work and college arose, andthe 
Order of Nobles was revived there as a part 
of the means of civilization. Nearly three 
centuries after the death of the great Kalit 
and patron of learning, the Order of No- 
bles was revived at Bagdad by Abd el- 
Kader Ghilanee, a noted Persian, A. D., 
1160. Among the traditions of the order 
occurs this very significant record: ‘‘ In 
no single instance has the government ot 
any country ventured openly to oppose 
the silent, secret workings of the Nobles, 
although the secret agents of the govern- 
ment are always present and exercise a 
careful surveillance in every ‘ Mystic 
Temple.’’’ The leading spirits of the 
order are found in every circle of the 
higher classes, even including the func- 
tionaries of the government, and exert 


an influence in proportion to their posi- 
tion — dangerous to the vicious, beneficial 
to the virtuous. 

The Order of Nobles in America does 
not advocate Mohammedanism as a sect, 
but inculcates the same respect to the 
Deity here as in Arabia and elsewhere, 
and hence the secret of its profound 
grasp on the intellect and heart of all 
cultured people. The ritual now in use 
is said to be a translation from the orig- 
inal Arabic, found preserved in the ar- 
chives of the order at Aleppo, Syria, 
whence it was brought, in 1860, to Lon- 
don, England, by Rizk Allah Hassoon 
Effendee, who was the author of several 
important works in Arabic, one of which 
was a metrical version of the Book of Job. 
His history of Islam offended the Turkish 
government, because of its humanitarian 
principles, and he was forced to leave his 
native country. 

In the year 1698, so the record runs, 
the learned Orientalist, Luigi Marracci, 
who was then just completing his great 
works, ‘‘ The Koran in Latin and Arabic, 
with Notes,”’ and ‘‘ The Bible in Arabic,”’ 
at Padua, Italy, was initiated into the Or- 
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der of Nobles, and found time to translate 
the ritual into Italian. The initiated will 
be able to see how significant is this fact 
when the history of the Italian society of 
the ‘‘Carbonari”’ is recalled. The very 
existence of Italian unity and liberty de- 
pended largely on the ‘‘ Nobles,’’ who 
were represented by Count Cavour, Maz- 
zini, Garibaldi, and the king, Victor Eman- 
uel, Although Marracci was a confessor 
to his Holiness Pope Innocent XI. for sev- 
eral years, yet he was censured by he 
College of the Propaganda at Rome, for 
having aided and abetted the work of a se- 
cret society, and the book was condemned 
to be burned. A few copies were saved, 
and one is still preserved in the library of 
the Synagogue which stands just inside the 
ancient Roman gate of the city of Babylon, 
called by the Arabs in the Middle Ages 
‘* Fostat,’’? and now known as Old Cairo. 

In making the present version the trans- 
lator has had the benefit of the work of 
Alnasafi, of Marracci and of Hassoon. 

















GEN. FRANCIS M. DRAKE, CENTERVILLE. 


The rendering is literal where the idiom 
permitted, except where a local reference 
required the substitution of Amer- 
ican for Oriental names of cities. 
The work was perfected in August, 
1870, under the supervision of Dr. 
Walter M. Fleming, 33d degree, 
Sovereign Grand Inspector Gen- 
eral, A.°.A.°.S.°. Rite, and Past 
Eminent Commander of Colum- 
bian Commandery, No. 1, Knights 
Templar, New York, who received 
his instructions and authority from 
Rizk Allah Hassoon Effendee, who 
had competent jurisdiction for 
America. The ritual is known in 
Arabia as ‘‘ The Pillar of Society,’’ 
which is an honorary title given 
only to persons of great distinction 
in the service of truth, justice and 
mercy, and the support of learning 
and culture. 

The salutation of distinction 
among the Faithful is ‘‘Zs Salamu 
Aleikum!’’—‘‘Peace be with you!”’; 
to which is returned the gracious 
wish, ‘‘ Aletkum es Salaam!’’— 
‘*With you be peace !”’ 








HON. BUREN R. SHERMAN, 
Ex-Governor of Iowa, 


The Jewel of the order is a cres- 
cent, formed of any substance. The 
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HON. THOMAS R. ERCANBRACK, ANAMOSA. 


most valued materials are the claws of a 
Bengal tiger, united at their bases ina gold 
setting which includes their tips, and 
bears on one side of the center the head 
of a sphynx, and on the other a pyramid, 
urn and star ; with the date of the wear- 
er’s reception of the order and the motto : 
Arabic, ‘‘Anwat wa Ghadab.”’ 
Latin, ‘‘Rodbur et Furor,”’ 
English, ‘‘ Strength and Fury.’ 
The crescent has been a favorite relig- 
ious emblem in all ages in the Orient, and 
also a political ensign in some countries, 
such as in modern Turkey and Persia. 
The secret knowledge symbolized by the 
crescent has always had its devotees, in 
every age and in all civilized countries. 
But this is only a symbol, and refers to a 
higher and purer source, the Sun, which is 
also an emblem of the Great First Cause 
of Light and Intelligence. Thus is the 
mind of the initiate led step by step from 
the sterile and shifting sand of the desert, 
which typifies ignorance and darkness, 
into the halls of science, and the cham- 
bers of culture, until he stands in the 
presence of the emblem of Light and In- 
telligence, in possession of the key that 
will open to the diligent inquirer every 
truth in nature’s wide domain. For eso- 


teric reasons the horns are hung pointing 
downward, representing the setting moon 
of the old faith at the moment of the ris- 
ing sun of the new faith —the brother- 
hood of all mankind — the essential unity 
of humanity as of one blood, the children 
of one father. 
Il. THE ORDER IN AMERICA. 

The first temple of the order in Amer- 
ica was instituted in New York City, un- 
der the title of ‘‘ Mecca Temple, Nobles 
of the Mystic Shrine,’’ on September 26, 
1872. On June 6, 1876, ‘‘The Imperial 
Council for North America ’’ was formed, 
and subordinate Temples have since been 
formed in nearly every state in the Union 
under the authority of the Imperial Coun- 
cil. The prerequisite for membership in 
Europe, Asia, Africa and America is 
the 32d degree A.°.A.*.S.".Rite, or a 
Knight Templar in good standing. 

The present officers of the Imperial 
Councilare : Imperial Potentate, William 
B. Melish, Cincinnati ; Imperial Deputy 
Potentate, Wayland Trask, Brooklyn; 
Imperial Chief Rabban, John T. Brush, 
Indianapolis ; Imperial Assistant Rabban, 
Cyrus W. Eaton, Cedar Rapids ; Imperial 
High Priest and Prophet, Albert B. Mc- 
Gaffey, Denver ; Imperial Oriental Guide, 
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PROMINENT MEMBERS OF EL KAHIR TEMPLE. 


D. W. Clements, West Union. Z. Farr. Cedar Rapids. Chauncey L. Wattles, Carroll. Hon.W., P. Daniels, Cedar Rapids. 
Lew W. Anderson, Cedar Rapids. Rev. John W. Geiger, Marion. Ariel C. Brown, West Bend. Charles H. French, \Cedar Rapids. 
Marcus W. Hall, Cedar Rapids. E. E. Clark. Cedar Rapids. Austin D. Brown, Manchester. Hon. H. J Noetert, Walker. 
Thomas Farmer, Cedar Rapids. Hon, J. H. Trewin, Lansing, James Howie, Dubuque, Frank Champlin, Boone 


Marvin L. Gates, Cedar Rapids, 
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Ethelbert F. Allen, Kansas City ; Imper- 
ial Treasurer, William S. Brown, Pitts- 
burg ; Imperial Recorder, Benjamin W. 
Rowell, Boston ; Imperial First Ceremo- 
nial Master, Thomas J. Bishop,Greenbush 
Heights, New York; Imperial Second 
Ceremonial Master, Thaddeus _ B. 
Beecher, Bridgeport ; Imperial Marshal, 
William H. S. Wright, St. Paul ; Imper- 
ial Captain of Guards, John H. Atwood, 
Leavenworth ; Imperial Outer Guard, 
Horace K. Blanchard, Providence. 

The late William J. Florence, the pop- 
ular comedian, was one of the two 
founders of the order in America, the 


to New York he used that ritual in found- 
ing Mecca Temple. 

In 1882, when it was proposed to put 
the proceedings of the American body 
into printed form, Mr. Florence wrote a 
letter which heapparently intended should 
give an account of his first glimpse into 
the shrine and how he obtained the ritual. 
A few months before the actor’s death, 
Grand Secretary Parvin, of Iowa, submit- 
ted to him a newspaper clipping stating 
among other things that he was initiated 
at Cairo. The actor wrote in response : 
‘*The points in the paper are mainly cor- 
rect. I was the first to introduce the or- 
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HON. T. M. FEE, CENTERVILLE.©O CYRUS T. DARLING, DAVENPORT. COL. JAMES A. RICE, OSKALOOSA. 
Treasurer of Kaaba Temple. 


other being Dr. Walter M. Fleming, of 
New York. The story popularly accepted 
is that, while on a tour of the Old World 
in 1870, the actor made the acquaintance 
of Yusef Churi, the famous Orientalist. 
Florence seems to have won that schol- 
ar’s esteem as rapidly as he won the re- 
gard of Occidentals who were thrown 
under the spell of his companionship, and 
Yusef presented him to the Sultan, who 
was the head of the order in the East at 
the time. Through Yusef’s influence 
Florence was conducted into the myste- 
ries at an Egyptian temple in Cairo. He 
was thus enabled to secure a copy of the 
ritual, which he had translated from the 
Arabic into the French, and from the 
French into the English. On his return 


derin America. Dr. Fleming amplified 
and perfected the work.”’ 

There are two temples of the order in 
Iowa: El Kahir, located at Cedar Rap- 
ids, and Kaaba, at Davenport. Both are 
in a very prosperous condition, and num- 
ber among their members some of the 
leading business and professional men in 
the state. In the fall of 1885 Illustrious 
Sir Walter M. Fleming, then Imperial 
Potentate, issued a dispensation to C. W. 
Eaton and James Morton to communicate 
the order to a sufficient number of elig- 
ibles, and to form and open a temple at 
Cedar Rapids, under the name of El 
Kahir Temple. At the annual session of 
the Imperial Council held at Cleveland 
in June, 1886, the temple had shown such 
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a large increase in its membership that a 
charter was issued to the following nobles: 
C. W. Eaton, James Morton, George W. 
Bever, E. I. Foster, James L. Bever and 
Calvin G. Greene, and El Kahir Temple 
immediately started on an era of pros- 
perity. Of the sixty temples in America 
no one body has shown such a rapid in- 
crease in membership. Of those in lowa 
eligible to receive the order, numbering 
about 4,000, more than 1,200 hold certifi- 
cates of membership in El Kahir, which 
stands fifth in point of numbers in the 
United States,— being exceeded only by 
those much older bodies in the large cen- 
ters, viz: Aleppo of Boston, Mecca of 
New York, Lu-Lu of Philadelphia, and 
Medinah of Chicago. 

Illustrious Sir Cyrus W. Eaton was com- 
missioned as the first potentate, and has 
been annually reélected by his fellow no- 
bles without opposition. To him and his 
illustrious assistant, Noble George W. 
Bever, who has long been the recorder of 
the body, largely belongs the credit for 
the proud position the temple now holds 
in the ranks. The records of the body 
are marvels of neatness and accuracy. 

While the headquarters are located at 
Cedar Rapids, its officers are permitted 
to make excursions to any point in its 
jurisdiction, and all nobles there created 
become members of El Kahir. A very 
large number of its members may be 
found in Des Moines, Marshalltown, Wa- 
terloo, Dubuque, Sioux City, Clinton, and 
other cities and towns in the state, in ad- 
dition to its large home membership. As 
a high compliment to his temple, the mem- 
bers of the Imperial Council, at its last 
session, elected Illustrious Potentate Eaton 
to the position of Assistant Rabban in the 
imperial body, the sessions of which he 
has always attended as the representative 
of El Kahir Temple. 

The recently chosen officers of El Kahir 
Temple are: Illustrious Potentate, Cyrus 
W. Eaton; Chief Rabban, A. D. Brown; 
Assistant Rabban, C. G. French; High 
Priest and Prophet, William Flanagan ; 
Oriental Guide, Frank Watson; Treas- 
urer, James L. Bever; Recorder, John 


Wesley Geiger; First Ceremonial Mas- 
ter, Ed. L. Camp; Second Ceremo- 
nial Master, John Clemens; Marshal, 
J. W. Hays ; Captain of the Guard, Mar- 
vin G. Gates; Outer Guard, Z. Farr; 
Director, Ed. I. Alderman ; Representa- 
tives to Imperial Council, C. W. Eaton, 
Cedar Rapids; W. I. Jameson, Council 
Bluffs ; W. N. Dearborn, Stone City ; E. 
S. Childs, Waterloo, 

But the oldest temple in Iowa is Kaaba, 
located at Davenport. It was founded as 
Pyramid Temple, July 1, 1878, and its 
designation changed to Kaaba Temple 
March 17, 1887. It has a total member- 
ship at present of 458, comprising many 
of the leading men of Iowa in politics, 
business and the professions. It has one 
of the finest club rooms in the state, and 
its resident members always extend an 
Oriental welcome to any wandering Arab 
who may stray within the limits of its 
oasis. Its present Official Divan is as 
follows: Illustrious Potentate, George 
F. White ; Chief Rabban, J. R. Lane ; As- 
sistant Rabban, C. E. Burchard; High 
Priest and Prophet, George L. Osborn ; 
Oriental Guide, Alonzo W. Cantwell; 
Treasurer, Cyrus T. Darling ; Recorder, 
Cornelius J. Brown; First Ceremonial 
Master, William F. Winecke; Second 
Ceremonial Master, Frank L. Snell; 
Marshal, Thomas Murray; Captain of 
the Guard, Charles H. Reupke; Outer 
Guard, John N. Davis ; Director, George 
M. Cook; Representatives to Imperial 
Council, Clark L. Richards, John Hoyt, 


* Wilber F. Fidlar. 


The Mystic Shrine is at the present 
time clearly one of the most popular se- 
cret and social organizations in existence. 


-Its chief object is the promotion of 


good fellowship among its members, 
though its fundamental principles tend to 
develop true manhood, and are under- 
laid with deep and earnest purpose. Its 
periodical ‘‘ pilgrimages ’”’ ‘‘ over the des- 
ert’? do much toward strengthening the 
ties of friendship between members. The 
order has had a phenomenal growth in 
North America, and evidently the end is 
not yet. 
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Doctor NICOLL, editor of The Book- 
man, and contributor to other English 
periodicals, and a publisher as well, is 
credited with the discovery of Barrie, 
Crockett and ‘‘Ian Maclaren.’’ The last 
named (the author of ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie 
Briar Bush’’) is the Rev. John Maclaren 
Watson, of Liverpool. Doctor Nicoll is 
a man after our own heart. He believes 
in trying the untried ; in seeking out the 
unknown, and seeing if there be any good 
therein. He says there are two classes 
of writers, ‘‘both necessary and useful. 
One class guard the passes to fame ; they 
suspect and scrutinize every new author ; 
they never give praise freely until the 
author is past the need of it, and their 
supply of cold water never runs out.’’ 
He describes the other class as those 
who, in the main, ‘leave writers of es- 
tablished fame alone, and devote them- 
selves to those who are appearing. It is 
their business to watch for promise, and 
hail it wherever’ it appears, to impress a 
reluctant public with the sense of new 
names and new achievements. It is their 
part to elicit talent which does not read- 
ily express itself, to give it the necessary 
impulse which brings it into public view, 
and to stand by it until their aid is needed 
no longer.’’ He adds, ‘‘ I am not ashamed 
to own myself a member of the latter sec- 
tion, and what is more, I mean to remain 
in it and to work for it.’’ The editor of 
The Bookman has with gratifying success 
wrought out, in an older field, the very 
aim and purpose behind the new midland 
magazine. To us his success is doubly 
gratifying. First, it has early made the 
world acquainted with talented young 
novelists, and so given us their best work 
while it is fresh, instead of leaving to us 
the later task of going back to it after 
the conservative critics shall have discov- 
ered merit in their writings. Secondly, 
it has demonstrated before our eyes that 
no mistake is made in assuming that 
God’s gifts to the souls and minds of 
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men are not confined to a favored few, 
and are not failing in these later times ; 
that once out from under the spell of 
great names and of locality prejudice, 
the editor will find no lack of talent in 
the work of unknown writers in new 
fields. Of the success of the Nicoll plan 
and purpose the past numbers of this 
magazine give cheering evidence, and its 
forthcoming numbers will bear even more 
abundant testimony. 
* - * 

‘*THE instinct of retiracy in authors ”’ 
occupies the pen of Colonel Higginson 
in Harper's Bazar for December 28. 
Without mention now of the false mod- 
esty behind which not a few self-seeking 
ones conspicuously hide their personality 
in anticipation of an ultimately aroused 
public curiosity, let us talk of the really 
sensitive and retiring poets, such as 
Emily Dickinson and Francis Saltus 
who held back their verse, most of it, 
until death came and parted them from 
their heart treasures. These finely at- 
tuned singers seem to us to be ab- 
normally self-centered, strangely de- 
void of the soul-warming and life-lifting 
power. With marvelous deftness they 
fit rare forms of words and nice shades of 
thought and fancy and here and there a 
touch of feeling into the fourteen-line 
groove and into the other standard meas- 
ures; but their influence on the lives 
of the masses is slight. Let us give 
passing mention also of Campbell, an- 
other poet named by Colonel Higgin- 
son, whom Irving has aptly described 
as ‘‘afraid of the shadow which his own 
fame cast before him.’’ In his ‘‘ Ger- 
trude of Wyoming”’ Campbell reeled off 
scores of cantos, description long drawn 
out, and sentiment still longer drawn out ; 
but who goes back to ‘‘ Gertrude of Wy- 
oming”’ as we return to‘‘ Highland Mary,”’ 
or to ‘‘ Evangeline,’’ or to ‘‘ Pompilia’’! 
‘*God’s poets’? touch and again and 
again touch the heart; they renew the 
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life of the soul ; they inspire men and wo- 
men to put forth their best and ever to be 
at their best. Such poets sing because they 
must sing. Such poets have nothing in 
their outward daily lives and methods of 
work which they would jealously guard 
from those who desire to know more of 
their soul-life and their crystalizations 
therefrom, and of the personality behind 
their verse. Scorning self-advertisement, 
they yet have nothing of mystery or con- 
cealment in their natures, nothing what- 
ever in common with the literary recluse. 
* * * 

A WOMAN of worth and strength of 
character was the late Amelia Jenks 
Bloomer, whose death occurred recently 
at her home in Council Bluffs. Mrs. 
Bloomer’s death revives memories of the 
pioneer dress reform movement, much 
derided in its time, with which that lady’s 
name has ever since been associated. 
The reform failed, for the same reason that 
other pioneer reforms fail, because they 
lack the very basis of experience which 
they themselves are destined to supply 
to those that afterwards take up the 
work and carry it on. Giving a more 
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definite reason for the movement’s fail- 
ure, it may be said that the Bloomer 
dress reform ignored the underlying de- 
sire of the human heart to ‘‘ look well,’’ 
and the accompanying horror of ridicule. 
The Jenness-Miller movement of our time, 
profiting by the experience of the Bloomer 
movement, invites womankind to some- 
thing better than the certainty of ridicule, 
— namely, health-conducing and compar- 
atively inexpensive garments that are 
actually becoming. Mrs. Bloomer was 
born in Homer, N. Y., and at the time 
of her death had reached her seventy- 
seventh year. The period of her great- 
est activity extended from 1849 to 1856. 
With her husband she removed to Coun- 
cil Bluffs in 1855, and after a few years 
of active work in the cause of woman 
suffrage, she retired to the privacy of 
her home. To our younger readers, 
Mrs. Bloomer is associated with the short 
skirt and Turkish trousers, which in their 
time were ridiculed out of the public 
sight. But with Mrs. Bloomer the end 
to be attained by dress reform was not 
the adoption of any one particular cut of 
garment, but the adoption of healthful, 
sensible and inexpensive garments. 
Dress reform was, however, but 
one of the movements to which 
Mrs. Bloomer gave her talents and 
her time. She was an able and 
convincing advocate of woman 
suffrage. Her publications, her 
contributions and her addresses all 
evince ability and a fine enthusi- 
asm. Her mind was in close sym- 
pathy and relation with many ot 
the brightest minds of the time. 
When asked by Mr. Aldrich, cur- 
ator of the Historical Department 
of Iowa, to contribute to his col- 
lection the letters of famous people 
among her acquaintances, Mrs. 
Bloomer wrote (July 21, 1884): 
‘*T don’t feel the interest you do 
about this matter for the State 
Library, because few will see them 
who ever knew the writers, or ever 








From a Steel Engraving in the Aldrich Collection. 
MRS. BLOOMER IN 1884. 





heard of them. I had my letters on 
exhibition at an Art Loan,and I saw 
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many looking at them who knew nothing 

of half the writers — never heard of Wm. 

H. Burleigh, T. W. Higginson, and a 

score of others, prominent in my day in 

the East. So little does fame amount to !”’ 
* Pm x 

IN BEHALF of the patient, long-suffering 
and kind physicians of the country we 
want to emphasize the plea of the Ma- 
tional Medical Review against the use of 
the belittling term ‘‘Doc.’’ That term 
should be relegated to those who, with- 
out a degree from any medical college, 
or any degree of knowledge of the human 
system acquired outside the schools, per- 
sist in heroically (!) attacking disease 
wherever it appears in man or beast. 

* * * 

AFTER the first literary success, all 
the old failures of the successful author 
are resurrected and sometimes it happens 
that their sales outnumber those of the 
better book. Mr. Baring-Gould, with a 
mixture of modesty and self-satisfaction, 
thus answered the regulation question, 
‘*Which do you consider your best story?”’ 
“Well, I am generally called the author 
of ‘Mehahah’; but that is rather amusing 
considering it was submitted to one pub- 
lisher after another, and refused, until 
Smith and Eldon came to the rescue and 
offered £50.’’ More about magazine 
refusals as balm to wounded hearts. 
When asked if he had had any maga- 
zine articles refused, he answered: 
“Yes, heaps; and do now; I have 
drawers full of failures!’’ Asked if he 
thought the articles fired back at him 
were intrinsically inferior to his accepted 
papers, of course he answered, ‘ Cer- 
tainly not. Asa matter of fact many of 
them are much better, but so much de- 
pends upon the style, temper and palate 
of editors.”’ 

THE reunion of the chairmen of the 
World’s Congress Auxiliary took place 
on the last night of the old year. We are 
told that it was a meeting full of interest 
and of promise. Mrs. Mary Newbury 
Adams, of Dubuque, chairman of the 


history and vice-chairman of the literature 
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department of its work, in a letter to the 
editor speaks thus hopefully of the noble 
task the women have undertaken : 


Congresses and clubs are organizing 
the educational methods in this govern- 
ment. Congresses with separate depart- 
ments, with chairman for each, is a method 
to evolve the best and educate the indi- 
vidual. It will continue in this republic 
because consonant with the idea and aim 
of a republic, giving freedom to units, 
harmony in union. It is organization by 
attraction to principles and truths, rather 
than to persons. When states have their 
scientific and other congresses and clubs 
and are also members of the scientific na- 
tional councils, and congresses growing 
from them, then the American people will 
advance to a true progress. 

* * * 
A WESTERN TRIBUTE TO BURNS. 
The Scotsman in his Western home 

Looks out on snow-fields gleaming : 
His thoughts to Scotia’s valleys roam ; 

His fancies turn to dreaming. 


In mind he sees the daisies wave, 
Before the breezes bending ; 

The plovers in the streamlets lave, 
The curlews field-ward tending. 


He sees no more his snow-clad fields, 
Forgets the drear surrounding ; 

His mind to memory’s magic yields, 
His heart with joy is bounding. 


The robin’s note falls on his ear, 
As on that far-off nooning 

When. dreaming she he loved was near, 
He woke to hear her crooning. 


His Jenny’s face beamed on his sight, 
Her voice with gladness filled him ; 

Her band in his, the pressure light 
With subtle rapture thrilled him. 


We, too, this bleak midwinter night,* 
Oblivious to the weather, 

Are by imagination’s flight 
Again on Scottish heather. 


Whate’er the subject, each returns 
To talk of him, — the master, 

And, as we fondly think of Burns, 
Our sluggish hearts beat faster. 


Not Scotia’s, but the World’s, is he, 
Wherever “ Highland Mary” 

Has brought the tear to Scotsman’s 
In town or on the prairie ; 


ee,” 
Where simple joys and woes find tongue 
And sympathetic hearer, 


There “ Bobbie’ Burns is loved and sung 
And all mankind seem nearer, 


*January 25, Burns’ birthday. 
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GOSSIP WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 

1. ‘It (the acceptance of a poem) only 
goes to show, what I have long known, 
that a rejection only means ove man’s es- 
timate, and one man’s opinion isn’t over- 
much ina world of men. That poem has 
been rejected everywhere up and down 
the land. I supposed it too radical, too 
unconventional. People like love poems 
best.’’ This opens up two or three inter- 
esting questions. We will only say at 
this time that no one has complained of 
the poem’s radicalism or unconvention- 
ality, and some conservative people of 
quiet tastes have found pleasure in it. 
Some folks like love poems best and 
some don’t; and as for the poor blind 
editors all up and down the land, who 
don’t know a good poem when they see 
it, why, more’s the pity. 

2. ‘‘Have youany contributor in ? 
If not, do you care to arrange for a reg- 
ular one, and choose yourself the subjects 
treated ?’’ We have no regular contribu- 
tor in any town; nor have we, as a rule, 
any advance orders to give for any con- 
tributions. Our’s but to read and choose. 

3. ‘‘ Kindly send me any information 
that would be of interest to a young man 
wishing to follow literature in connection 
with the practice of the law.’’ Read the 
best books and magazines. Study char- 
acter, acted upon by conditions. Acquire 
a knowledge of the machinery of writing, 
and the habit of applying that knowledge. 
Acquire a simple, natural, climacteric 
style. Write and rewrite. Write and 
lay your writing aside for weeks and- 
months, and then criticise it as you would 
another’s. Cultivate the saving quality 
of self-criticism. Study the works of the 





best writers. Having measured yourself . 


with them and so found out your own 
shortcomings, then go back to their ear- 
liest work and measure your firstlings 
with theirs. If this measurement affords 
you any encouragement, and if you feel 
within you either the force of an overmas- 
tering purpose or the glow of imagination, 
then ‘‘follow literature’’; if these tests 
prove unsatisfactory, then be careful how 
you let literature divide time with law. 
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4. “Any criticism will be cheerfully 
received. Would like to know 
my faults, or whether any of my work 
is worthy of publication.’”” The most an 
editor can do is to pass upon MSS., leav- 
ing to the author’s critical friends and to 
self-criticism the task of pointing out 
faults. 

5. Speaking of THE MIDLAND’s brief 
item on the danger of another edition of 
**Poets and Poetry of Iowa,” one of the 
““poets’’ bids us remember we are “ ridi- 
culing some of Iowa’s Ph. D.s and D. 
D.s whose shoe-latchets’’ we ‘‘are not 
worthy to unloose.’’ The item reflected 
upon the publishers—though it might 
well have reflected upon three-fourths of 
the “‘poetry.’’ It was the worst printed 
book ever circulated in Iowa. The only 
copy we ever saw was shown us by one 
of the victims, a real poet, whose verse 
has adorned this magazine’s pages. He 
showed it as a curiosity in editing, print- 
ing and binding. The Ph. D.’s and the 
D. D.’s who were induced to place their 
verse in this book may or may not be 
poets ; there’s nothing in their respective 
degrees, or in any degree, that ensures 
the public against rhymes without poetry. 
But if they are poets, they surely have 
discernment enough to see that they 
were imposed upon, though our censor 
fails to see that fact. 

6. Hereisa lady who looks upon THE 
MIDLAND’s amateur contests in the right 
spirit. We commend the spirit to sev- 
eral contributors who seem to want to 
blame somebody for something they don’t 
exactly know what: ‘‘I send another 
poem for the next contest, with stamp 
for its return if not available. I do not 
expect the prize, after reading the poems 
of the winners; nor do I care so much 
for it as I do to know if there is enough 
merit in the poem to be worthy of publi- 
cation at all. I have written a good 
many verses for my own pleasure, but 
have never offered them to any other 
publisher. I feel more at liberty to send 
them in this way than to send them ac- 
companied with a ‘stand and deliver’ 
message to the editor.”’ 
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7. ‘‘I have not paid very great atten- 
tion to this sort of work, so please do not 
criticise me too sharply. I am only a 
beginner, remember.’’ Why cry “‘for- 
bear?”’ If there is any one thing needed 
by a writer who has not “ paid very great 
attention to this sort of work,”’ it is criti- 
cism —or, better yet, the self-criticism 
which should follow the return of a MS. 
The editor, with his days and nights filled 
with labor, hasn’t time to write out his 
reasons why. The most that can reason- 
ably be expected of him is that he care- 
fully read the MSS. submitted to him and 
pass upon their availability for his use in 
the immediate future. The writer who 
would succeed must court, not shun, criti- 
cism ; but, above all, he must cultivate the 
ability to sit in judgment on his own work. 

8. ‘‘Ilenclose youa simple little sketch, 
trusting it will be in the line of ‘available 
manuscript.’ Should it not, however, 
enclosed find stamps for its return, and 
at some other time I shall most cheerfully 
try again.’”” This extract is reprinted as 
admirably showing the true author spirit. 

g. ‘‘Kindly publish it as a favor toa 
young writer who is striving to get a start 
in the literary world.’’ No magazine is 
strong enough to publish any MS. as a 
favor to any one. No writer can obtain 
a start in the literary world through edi- 
torial favoritism. The start worth work- 
ing for is not the appearance of one’s 
name in a magazine’s table of contents ; 
but in the appearance in the body of a 
magazine of some poem, story or paper 
which favorably impresses the public 
mind. 

10. ‘‘Hoping you may favorably re- 
ceive the poem for publication, also offer- 
ing me a market for any future writings,”’ 
etc. Every single MS. stands or falls 
upon its own merits, and the publication 
of any one poem is no guaranty that fu- 
ture poems will prove acceptable. 

11. ‘‘ Not knowing if a new contributor 
be welcome to your attention,’’ etc. The 
contribution’s the thing, not the person- 
ality of the contributor. The volume in- 


dex in the December MIDLAND, and that 
which was printed in the June number of 
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last year, together best answer the ques- 
tion raised in the contributor’s mind. 

12. ‘Wish you would presume upon 
the would-be contributor’s’ ignorance (a 
safe presumption in my case) and give a 
few of the ‘don’ts’ that seem like ‘ vain 
repetition’ to old writers.’’ The know- 
ing ones will surely overlook repetition 
when editorially informed that there are 
many young writers who now need the 
information which was so helpful to them- 
selves in the beginning. The only ‘‘don’t’’ 
which seems to have had its day is, ‘‘ Don’t 
write on both sides of the sheet.’’ Not 
one of our two thousand contributors 
has erred in this respect. About one in 
twenty yet need the injunction, ‘‘ Don’t 
roll your manuscript.’’ Another ‘‘don’t”’ 
is not so emphatic ; it is rather a mild re- 
quest, namely, ‘‘Don’t use foolscap or 
legal-cap paper. Letter-size paper is 
better, and commercial note size, not 
folded, is best. Another ‘‘don’t,’’ though 
a non-essential, is worth giving to begin- 
ners, ‘‘ Don’t stick your return postage to 
your letter or MS., unless you stick it by 
the outer rim of the postage-stamp sheet.”’ 
Loose postage is rarely overlooked by 
one who daily opens many business let- 
ters. About one in ten inquirers and one 
in twenty contributors neglect the follow- 
ing, ‘‘Don’t omit to enclose return pos- 
tage, or a stamped and addressed en- 
velope, when you ask for an answer, or 
for the return of a MS.’’ Don’t resent 
the editor’s adverse decision as to the 
availability of your work. The decision 
doesn’t imply that your work is not good ; 
get well in mind the difference between 
**good ”’ in the abstract and the relative 
term ‘‘available.’’ The third orange of- 
fered you may be sweeter than the first ; 
but you refuse it. So with the editor; 
he may have already accepted all he 
wants at present on the théme you pre- 
sent. There are at least twenty other 
reasons (any one of which would be suf- 
ficient) why he may not have any pres- 
ent use for a meritorious manuscript sub- 
mitted to his judgment. The writer’s 
problem is to find the editor who wants 
what he has. 
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THE MIDLAND 


No book could be more timely than 
Albert Shaw’s ‘‘ Municipal Government 
in Great Britain.’’ * Nearly every city in 
the United States is in the midst of serious 
inquiry as to the shortcomings and needs 
of its own municipal system and as to the 
kind of public service it is getting. And 
now comes this book, written by the able 
editor of the Review of Reviews, a student 
of social science who has a talent, amount- 
ing almost to a genius, for touching bot- 
tom,one who has had unusual opportunity 
for getting down to bottom facts relative 
to the government of old world cities, and 
is genuinely imbued with a purpose to 
use his opportunities and his talent for 
the betterment of American life. But 
some may ask, without giving the author 
a hearing, ‘‘ Why go to Great Britain for 
our models?’’ The question is but an- 
other form of the unwillingness of young 
communities, as well as_ individuals, 
to profit by the experience of age. 
Doctor Shaw finds that in no Euro- 
pean country are the principles, pur- 
poses or essential mechanisms of mu- 
nicipal government under serious discus- 
sion ; that each country has worked out 
for itself or borrowed a practicable system 
of municipal organization ; and the sys- 
tem is strong enough and elastic enough 
to endure the double test of a marvelous 
new growth of city population and a fast 
increasing list of administrative undertak- 
ings. To many this allusion to new 
growth and new undertakings will not be 
readily understood, the assumption being 
that European cities are in all respects 
nearly stationary. Dortor Shaw makes the 
surprising statement that European cities 
are growing quite as rapidly as are those 
of America. While the rural population 
of England is slightly increasing, the - 
city population of England (nearly 72 per 
cent of the total) increased over 15 per 
cent from 1881 to 1891. So fast have 
European cities assumed new activities 
and increased the scope of the old that 
the report which this work gives is re- 
plete with suggestion. To study the 
separate and distinct municipal problems 
of old world communities, as they have 
assimilated vast numbers of people and 
undertaken new lines of work and new 
forms of control, is not to look for models 
for American cities, but simply tc save our- 
selves as communities from blindly blun- 
dering over ways that have been trodden 





*Published by the Century Company, New 
York 32. 
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by other communities when their experi- 
ences are full of information as to what to 
avoid and what to reasonably expect. 
Declaring that he has no intention to 
prescribe European remedies for Ameri- 
can maladies, the author affirms that we 
must deal with our own problems in our 
own way. The work before us admirably 
treats of that question of the hour, the 
growth and problems of modern cities. 
Its eight other chapters are as _ fol- 
lows: The rise of British towns, etc.; 
the British system in operation ; a study 
of Glasgow ; Manchester’s municipal ac- 
tivities ; Birmingham, its civic life and 
expansion; social activities of British 
towns; the government of London; metro- 
politan tasks and problems. There are 
also three appendices, followed by a com- 
prehensive index. The pages of the book 
have marginal notes, which with the in- 
dex make the work of reference easy. 
Readers of the Century will find in the 
chapter on Glasgow and the one on Lon- 
don a down-to-date revision of papers re- 
cently published in that magazine. No 
one can rise from the reading of this book 
without being profoundly impressed with 
the complexity of a problem which to 
many seems supremely simple, and with 
the necessity of the application of the best 
and shrewdest minds to the solution of 
that problem, both as applied to cities in 
general and as locally applied. And 
surely no one can read the work of Doctor 
Shaw without becoming greatly strength- 
ened by knowledge and suggestion for 
the future consideration and work of mu- 
nicipal reform. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Ralstons, two volumes, by F. 
Marion Crawford, Macmillan & Co., pub- 
lishers, New York. $2. 

The Poems of Henry Abbey, author’s 
edition, Kington, N. Y. 

Talk at a Country House — Fact and 
Fiction — by Sir Edward Strachey, Bart., 


* Houghton, Mifflin & Co., publishers, Bos- 


ton. 

Pushing to the Front; or, Success Un- 
der Difficulties, by Orison Swett Marden, 
illustrated, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., pub- 
lishers, Boston. 

The Panglima Muda, a Romance of 
Malaya, by Rounsevelle Wildman, Over- 
land Monthly Publishing Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Elder Conklin, and Other Stories, by 
Frank Harris, Macmillan & Co., New 
York. $1.25. 
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MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA. 


ITUATED on high, rolling prairie, on 
the east side of the well wooded 
Iowa river, near the center of Marshall 
county of which it is the capital, and 
within a:few miles of the geographical 
center of the state of Iowa, surrounded by 
an agricultural region unsurpassed in the 
world, is Marshalltown, a typical city of 
the west, rich in achievement and devel- 
opment, and full of possibilities. The city 
is handsomely laid out, with wide, well- 
graded streets, and for natural beauty of 
location and healthful drainage it has no 
superior in Iowa. The first settlement 
was made in 1851, by Henry Anson, who 
built asmall log cabin and entered a claim. 
The first newspaper in the county was 
the Jowa Central Journal, established at 
Albion, in 1855, by T. J. Wilson, and sold 
a year later to E. N. Chapin and R. N. 
Barnhart. The Marshall County 7imes 
and the Marshall Repudblican, of later 
years, were consolidated into the present 
influential and prosperous daily and 
weekly 7imes-Republican. Welker Given 


is its editor, and C. S. McFarland busi- 
ness manager. Both are newspaper men 
of experience, and writers of rare ability 
and originality. The Reflector, a weekly 
paper, published by Henry & Dotson, is 
operated by young men of ability and 
energy. The Sta/esman, the senior dem- 
ocratic paper, is ajournal of high standing 
in the state, and the Aeobatcher, a Ger- 
man publication, is prospering and alive 
to the best interests of the city. 

Much has been done toward making 
Marshalltown a manufacturing center. 
The cheapness of fuel and the splendid 
railway facilities it possesses, make it a 
most desirable point for manufacturing. 
The large glucose works, which consume 
18,000 bushels of corn a day, make that 
city a fine market for this cereal and give 
employment to hundreds of men. The 
Lennox Machine Company has a large 
plant, and employs many skilled mechan- 
ics. One of its specialties is the Lennox 
Standard Drilling Machine for drilling ~ 
deep wells. This company also man- 
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HON. W. B. KIBBEY, 
Mayor. 


ufactures an improved machine for tap- 
ping water mains without shutting off 
the water from the main. The machine 
is an invention of Mr. Lennox himself. 
The Lennox beveling shear, for cut- 
ting boiler plate on a bevel, is another 
specialty. This machine will bevel a 
dome sheet before it has been rolled, 
or after it has been flanged. In fact 


it will bevel any sheet, flanged or other- 
wise, and fills a long felt want among 
boiler makers. These works have been 
established fifteen years, and their trade 
extends all over the country. David 
Lennox is president and Charles Glick, 
secretary. The large flouring mills and the 
linseed oil mills are also leading branches 
of industry. The latter have an annual 
capacity of 225,000 bushels of flax, all of 
which is purchased in Iowa. Large 
quantities of oil cake are made. E. W. 
Welles is the assistant manager, and gives 
the works his entire attention. There are 
splendid opportunities for manufacturing 
of all kinds in Marshalltown. 

There are three railroads entering Mar- 
shalltown — the Chicago & Northwestern, 
the Iowa Central and Chicago Great- 
Western, making it a splendid shipping 
point. The handsome new depot, re- 
cently completed by the Chicago & North- 
western, is the pride of the city. There 
are two wholesale grocery houses in Mar- 
shalltown and one wholesale hardware 
house. The Letts-Fletcher Company does 
a large grocery business in central, west- 
ern and northwestern Iowa and southern 
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THE COURT HOUSE 


Minnesota. This firm began business in 
1883 as a partnership and organized as 
a company in 1885. This firm established 
a branch at Carroll in 1888, and is also 


connected with the wholesale grocery 
house of the Letts, Spencer, Hoffman 
rs > Sey : =e 7 





THE LENNOX MACHINE SHOPS. 


Company, at Mason City. It has fif- 
teen traveling men on the road, and its 
business is increasing year by year. It 
comprises the largest chain of jobbing 
houses west of Chicago. F. C. Letts, 
whose portrait accompanies this article, 
is president and treasurer of the Mar- 
shalltown and Carroll houses, and presi- 


dent of the Mason City house. The 


firm is also connected with the house 
of H. L. & A. P. Spencer, of Oska- 
loosa. Several of the stockholders of 


the corporation are employés, and this 
plan of codéperation has been found 
to work successfully. Mr. F. C. Letts 
(everybody calls him ‘‘Frank’’) has been 














DR. H. L. GETZ, 
Surgeon and Physician, 
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J. R. RATEKIN, 
Commandant. 

a resident of Marshalltown since 1877. 
He is one of the leading and most 
popular citizens of the place. He is a di- 
rector in the City National bank, and con- 
nected with other prominent institutions. 
He is a peaceable man, the only warlike 
feature about him being his connection 
with the military staff of Governor Jack- 
son, with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 

The wholesale grocery house of the 
Whitton, Carr, McConnell Companyis also 


one of Marshalltown’s leading and sub- 
stantial commercial institutions. Mr. 
George Whitton, its president and man- 
ager, is one of the early settlers, and no 
man takes a greater pride in his city and 
state than he. 

Among the leading features of Mar- 
shalltown is the Iowa Soldiers’ Home, 
erected by the state for the benefit of de- 
serving veterans. The law providing for 
the erection and maintenance of this in- 
stitution was passed in 1886. The cities 
competing for the location were Council 
Bluffs, Cedar Rapids, Dubuque, Sioux 
City, Burlingtonand Marshalltown. Mar- 
shalltown donated a tract of land of one 
hundred and twenty-eight acres and a 
bonus of $12,000 to secure the location. 
Thesum of $100,000 was appropriated for 
the purpose of construction and mainte- 
nance during 1887. The grounds were put 
in shape and thebeautiful structure reared. 
It is located on an eminence overlooking 
the city, and easily accessible by electric 
street cars. The grounds have been taste- 
fully laid out and ornamented, and the in- 
stitution speaks eloquently of the excellent 
care and attention given it by its manage- 
ment. The first commander of the Home 
was Col. Milo P. Smith, of Clinton. Capt. 
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A. D. Gaston was chosen adjutant, B. E. 
Eberhart quartermaster, and H. B. Wal- 
ters surgeon. Colonel Smith served un- 
til October 1, 1892, when his resignation 
was followed by the election of Col. John 
H. Keatley, who was succeeded in Sep- 
tember, 1894, by the present commandant, 
J. H. Ratekin. The Home was established 
as the result of the efforts of the G. A. R. 
The following is an indication of the status 
of the Home on the first of each year since 
1888 : 


Total No. Present No. 
Date. Admissions. and Absent. Present. 
1888.. 53 49 46 
1889... 319 271 257 
1890... 494 349 322 
ic eses 672 440 387 
1892...... 830 52 B87 
a 952 395 349 
1894 ..... 1,088 407 372 
1895 ..... 1,280 529 477 


The falling off in 1893 was owing to the 
enforcement then for the first time of the 
rule that all pension money in excess of 
$6 per month must be turned into the sup- 
port fund of the Home, or be sent, through 
Home officers, to dependent relatives of 
the pensioner. This rule is in force now, 
and is now conceded to be a beneficent 
one. Under the present administration, 
or since September 1, 1894, eighty-four 
new members have been admitted, and 
sixty readmitted after having previously 
taken their discharge — by far the largest 
increase during the same length of time 














c. L. LONGLEY, 
Adjutant. 














B. EBERHART, 
Quartermaster, 


in the history of the Home. The new 
commandant, J. R. Ratekin, is a native 
of Illinois, and is fifty years old. He en- 
listed in the Eleventh Illinois cavalry, and 
served to the close of the war as a private 
soldier. He then came to Iowa and set- 
tled in Fremont county, which has since 
been his home, except four years’ resi- 
dence in Shenandoah, where he was 
postmaster. He was nominated by the 
democrats for the state senate, and al- 
though defeated, received the vote of 
every ex-soldier in his town, and cut 
down the adverse majority over seven 
hundred. Adjutant Chas. L. Longley 
came to Iowa from Massachusetts in 1854. 
He served three years in the Twenty- 
fourth Iowa, and was for twenty - two 
years editor and publisher of the Tipton 
Advertiser. He resigned his third term 
as assistant adjutant-general of the Iowa 
Department to accept the position at the 
Home. Mr. Longley’s splendid ability 
as an accountant has been invaluable in 
this position. The present administration 
has adopted a complete new system of 
records and reports, which were devised 
by Adjutant Longley. B. E. Eberhart, 
quartermaster, has been with the Home 
since its opening. He was a mere boy 
when, in 1861, he became a member of 
the First Iowa. After discharge he re- 
enlisted in the Twelfth Iowa, receiving 
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at Shiloh a wound from a cannister shot, 
totally depriving his right eye of sight. 
Discharged for this disability, he again 
enlisted in the Sixth Iowa Cavalry, and 
spent nearly three years of service in the 
far West. He has made a most efficient 
quartermaster, purchasing and issuing all 
the supplies of the Home, and his ac- 
counts always balance. Dr. H. P. Duf- 
field, the successful and popular resi- 
dent surgeon of the Home, is a native of 
Illinois, and served in an Illinois regiment. 
He is a graduate of Rush Medical Col- 
lege, and has practiced at Berwick, IIli- 
nois, and Shenandoah, Iowa, for the past 
twenty-two years. Likeall the other male 
officers of the Home, he has just passed 
the fiftieth milestone on life’s journey. 
Mrs. M. A. Read, the matron, in her girl- 
hood went from Ohio to Florida. In 1873 
she married the late Colonel Read, who 
was on the staff of General Thomas. Mrs. 
Read has charge of the Woman’s Dormi- 
tory, which is the most handsomely fin- 
ished and furnished of the Home buildings. 
It will accommodate forty indigent widows 
and mothers of soldiers, who may find un- 
der the kind care of Matron Read an in- 
viting haven of rest for their declining 
years. The Dormitory was not opened 
until January rst of the present year, and 
has at present but two inmates. 














DR. H. B. DUFFIELD, 
Surgeon. 
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MRS. M. A. READ, 
Matron 


The commendable aim and purpose of 
the management is to make the institution 
a veritable ‘‘home’’ for the old veterans 
who will, for the next five to eight years, 
more and more tax its resources. The 
present trustees are: Capt. C. L. David- 
son, Hull; Capt. S. B. Evans, Ottumwa ; 
Capt. J. J. Russell, Jefferson ; Capt. N. A. 
Merrill, Dewitt ; Doctor Burchard, Mar- 
shalltown ; John W. Morton, Washington. 

The educational, religious and literary 
interests of Marshalltown are not neg- 
lected. The magnificent high school 
building, recently completed at a cost of 
$100,000, is said to have no equal in the 
West. The sanitary arrangement of the 
building is unexcelled. Dr. Sarah Hackett 
Stevenson, of the Illinois state board of 
health, pronounces it nearer perfect, from 
a sanitary and hygienic standpoint, than 
any other school building she has ever 
The building is heated throughout 
by steam from a heating plant located 
apart from the structure. There are 
1,241 pupils attending the public schools, 
and sixty-eight teachers employed. Su- 
perintendent Rogers, who has had charge 
of the schools for the past twenty years, 
is an able educator. 

The new Methodist church is a proud 
monument to the city. It is a magnificent 
structure, as will be seen by a glance at 
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the accompanying engraving. It is built 
of stone from the Le Grand quarries, 
situated near Marshalltown, and which 
are operated by the Le Grand Quarry 
Company. This stone is in great demand 
for building purposes. The court house, 
shown herewith, is also built from this 
stone, and churches in other parts of the 
state are being constructed of it. 

The literary life of Marshalltown is an 
interesting feature. While the men have, 
through united, persistent effort, made 
for Marshalltown a reputation for thrift 
and energy unsurpassed in the history of 
the state, the women of the city, banded 
together in clubs and reading circles, 
have created its reputation for high so- 
cial and intellectual culture. In 1885 the 
Woman’s Congress held its thirteenth 
annual session in Des Moines. The en- 
thusiasm aroused by this band of earriest 
women called into life many clubs 
throughout the state, and among them 
the Marshalltown Woman’s Club, organ- 
ized December 11, 1885. The charter 
membership has grown from twenty-four 
to eighty. Other worthy literary asso- 
ciations in Marshalltown are the ‘‘Unity,”’ 
‘*Entre Nous,”’ ‘‘ Calisophian,’’ ‘‘ Round 
About ”’ clubs, and the ‘ Literary Clan.”’ 

The municipal affairs of the city are in 
the hands of Mayor Wm. B. Kibbey and 
an efficient board of aldermen. Doctor 








HON. J. L. CARNEY, 
Attorney. 














COL. F. C. LETTS, 
Wholesale Grocer. 


Kibbey graduated at Harvard in 1882, 
coming that year to Marshalltown and 
entering upon the practice of medicine. 
He has been city physician, chairman of 
the board of health, and member of the 
council, being largely instrumental in se- 
curing the new system of water works. 
Doctor Kibbey is a large real estate 
owner, and president of the Opera House 
Company, director in the Marshalltown 
State Bank, president of the State Loan 
and Trust Company, and president of the 
School Board. 

The city owns and operates it own 
water works. Water is supplied to con- 
sumers at a minimum cost of $6 a year. 
The works are self-supporting. The city 
operates sixty arc electric lights at.a cost 
of only $1,200 a year, which includes $600 
paid to a man for lighting them. The en- 
gine which operates the water works is 
utilized for lighting the city. Hon. Fred- 
erick Grumme, chairman of the commit- 
tee on water works, is entitled to much 
credit for the cheap water and light en- 
joyed by the city. Mr. Grumme is presi- 
dent of the Marshalltown State bank. He 
was born in Hanover, Germany, and has 
been a resident of Marshalltown for thirty- 
two years, by his own earnest efforts rising 
from the position of a laboring man. The 
bank of which he is president, though not 
the oldest financial institution, has the 
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HON. F. GRUMME, 
Pres’t Marshalltown State Bank. 


largest number of individual depositors of 
any bank in the city, and the largest sur- 
plus. Many of the leading business men 
of the city are among its stockholders, 
and it has a large number of patrons 
among the solid farmers in the county. 
Its capital is $100,000, and surplus $30,000. 
Officers: F. Grumme, president; A. F. 
Balch, vice-president and cashier; P. S. 
Balch, assistant cashier. Directors: F. 
Grumme, W. B. Kibbey, H. A. Parker, 
A. F, Balch, Geo. A. Turner, J. G. Brown, 
P.S. Balch. The other banks of the city 
all have a reputation for soundness and 
reliability. 

The Marshalltown bar includes some of 
the ablest men in Iowa. Prominent among 
them is Hon. J. L. Carney, ex-county at- 
torney. He isa native of Massachusetts 
and a graduate of Iowa college and the 
Iowa state university law department. 
He has been prominent in politics since 
his removal to Marshalltown in 1873. He 
was county attorney for four years, and 
was a delegate to the republican national 
convention at Minneapolis. Mr. Carney 
is prominently mentioned as a nominee 
for senator from Marshall county. He is 
a man of large information, a close stu- 
dent in his profession, and popular. 
}-‘Hiram Landis Getz, A. M., M. D., 
stands high among the surgeons and 
physicians of Iowa. He is a native of 


Pennsylvania, and graduated from Jeffer- 
son Medical College, Philadelphia, in 
1874, locating in Marshalltown the same 
year. Since then he has been actively en- 
gaged in the practice of his profession, 
attaining distinction and prominence 
through practical work and contributions 
to surgical and medical literature. Some 
of his contributions on surgery have been 
translated and published in Europe. He 
is a prominent member of some thirty- 
five societies in surgical, medical, military 
and social circles, and though yet a young 
man, has achieved an eminence rarely at- 
tained by men of greater years. Heis at 
present postmaster of Marshalltown. 

Col. E. H. Hibben, secretary and man- 
ager of the Northern Fraternal Insurance 
Association, is a native of Indiana, came 
to Marshalltown shortly after the Chicago 
fire, and engaged in the abstract, loan 
and real estate business. In 1882 he or- 
ganized the Knights of Pythias Insurance 
Association, of which he is still the head, 
the name having been changed to that of 
the Northern Fraternal Association. The 
great success that institution has attained 
is largely due to his ability and good man- 
agement. The association has recently 
enlarged its powers so as to accept all in- 
surable risks. The association has a re- 
serve fund in the hands of the state auditor 
of $50,000 and claims to furnish the cheap- 














E. H. HIBBEN, 
Sec’y Northern Fraternal Association. 
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est and best insurance on record. It now 
has over 3,000 policy holders, and has 
paid out over $200,000. Colonel Hibben 
is past grand chancellor and past supreme 
representative of the order of Knights of 
Pythias, and one of the most popular 
members of that order. 

Theodore A. Brown, the leading pho- 
tographer of the city, has been in Mar- 
shailtown for fifteen years. The half-tone 
engravings accompanying this paper are 
from photographs taken by him. He 
has a well. equipped gallery. In all that 
is modern and best in photography he is 
a leader. 

There are several good hotels in Mar- 
shalltown, among which the “ Pilgrim,”’ 
which was opened January 1, 1894, stands 
at the head. It has among its stock- 
holders several of the leading business 
men of the city, and many traveling men. 
It has seventy-five rooms, all handsomely 
furnished, and is heated with steam 
throughout. The landlord and chief pro- 
prietor, C. R. Barnhart, was for years a 
railroad man. He is a genial personage 
and popular with his guests. He has 





THE PILGRIM HOTEL. 


lately secured the services of Capt. S. W. 
Tanner, of Chicago, formerly with the 
Sherman, Tremont and Treverton houses, 
as manager, his own property interests 
requiring much of his attention. 

This, in brief, isa record of some of the 
leading features of one of the most desira- 
ble of all of the progressive cities in lowa. 
Its past has been full of successes ; its 
future cannot be otherwise than rich in 
development. 


CO-OPERATIVE BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


Mr. Seymour Dexter, an eminent au- 
thority on the subject, says that the 
word codperation is a generic term, and 
that there are many species of coépera- 
tion, and each species has many varieties. 
Some are direct, and others are indirect. 

After an experience of nearly a century 
it is generally conceded that the special 
form of codperation under consideration 
has been more uniformly successful than 
any other, for the reason that it possesses 
more of the direct elements of mutuality, 
wherein each shall help the other to in- 
crease the result of his labor, and neither 
take from the other any part of that which 
his labor has produced, and it is toward 
this plan of codperation, as an ideal in- 
dustrial system, that large masses of our 
people are rapidly drifting. 

From the most reliable data it is learned 
that the first mutual association of a 


building and loan character in America 
was organized in Philadelphia, January, 
1831, since which time their numbers have 
increased with remarkable rapidity, not 
only at the place of their birth, but all 
over the entire country. Until a few 
years ago these associations were local 
both in name and nature, confining their 
operations toa prescribed field, or limited 
area, and necessarily they could only be 
successfully maintained in large towns or 
cities where there was a preponderance 
of the industrial element. The smaller 
towns or cities endeavored to maintain 
similar organizations, but were unsuccess- 
ful except in rare instances, because their 
field of operation was so limited that it 
was soon exhausted of the borrowing ele- 
ment, and consequently the money ac- 
cumulated in the treasury and became 
non-productive. This condition of affairs 
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existed until 1886, when the idea was 
conceived that a national or state associa- 
tion, embodying the same elements of 
mutuality, could be successfully main- 
tained, and thus furnish the wage-earner 
in the smaller places the same benefits 
and advantages that were enjoyed by the 
more fortunate. This innovation of a 
long established system, hedged about 
by prejudice, ignorance, and narrow- 
mindedness, created quite a furore among 
the locals and their allies, and there were 
undoubtedly good reasons for the oppo- 
sition, because the first national company 
organized was started by theorists and 
schemers, who, surprised at the sudden 
success of their plan, began to disregard 
all business rules and promised something 
for nothing. In this, of course, they sig- 
nally failed, but not until it had been 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of our 
ablest financiers that this mutuality of in- 
terests could be expanded and developed 
into grand proportions, if honesty and 
good management were at the helm. 
With the best features of the first organi- 
zation, and the incorporation of others 
equally as good, the national idea of 
building and loan began to spread, and 
the more thoroughly the principles under- 
lying the plan became understood by the 
masses, the more popular it became, until 
to-day, less than nine years from the organ- 
ization ofthe first national company, every 
state in the union has a number of them, 
with plans innumerable for accomplish- 
ing the same objects, but founded on the 
same general principles. 


A review of the personnel of the larger . 


companies shows that presidents of banks, 
well known financiersand prominent men 
from every calling, many of whom have 
national reputations, are identified in the 
movement, lending their names and 
money to further the cause ; and a careful 
analysis of the situation discloses the fact 
that more than five hundred million dol- 
lars are handled by the management of 
the local and national organizations in 
this country, and that through their influ- 
ence some four hundred thousand homes 
have been built for the industrial classes. 





It is also evident to every intelligent 
mind that this system of codperation has 
come to stay, andis rapidly becoming iden- 
tified with our greatest industrial and finan- 
cial systems. It is also apparent that there 
must be a more uniform system than at 
present, but this will naturally adjust it- 
self as experience teaches, and after the 
period is past of the survival of the fittest, 
which has always come to every branch 
of business. If the basic principles of 
building and loan are strictly adhered to, 
the conservative, prudent management 
rigidly enforced, there is no reason to 
doubt the admirable economic features 
involved ; but the business must be main- 
tained upon a dignified basis and honestly 
managed, for there is no financial scheme 
that involves the confidence of the com- 
mon people who constitute the bulk of 
its supporters, as building-loan, from 
the fact that there is no paid-up capital 
as a bulwark, only the aggregation of 
small sums from a multitude of contribu- 
tors, whose sole security is in the char- 
acter of those who are at the helm. 

The system of loaning whereby the 
debt is decreased every month is one of the 
chief features, and these sums, re-loaned 
again and again, multiply profits rapidly. 
Everthing possessing merit or value is 
liable to be counterfeited, and building— 
loan has not escaped, for there are in- 
numerable schemes for counterfeiting 
building-loan which detract from the 
meritorious system. Therefore, people 
should guard themselves against any- 
thing that cannot withstand the search- 
light of a rigid investigation, for the true 
system of building-loan is abundantly 
able to show the proofs of its claims. 

There should be wise and equitable 


* laws, governing the building—loan system, 


thereby giving it a legal and proper recog- 
nition. In many of the states such laws 
do exist, but Iowa, first in nearly every- 
thing, is far in the rear in this par- 
ticular, although strenuous efforts have 
been made to ingraft upon our statutes 
a building-loan law equal to the best. 
This deficiency is being more keenly felt 
year after year as competition increases 
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from companies incorporated in states 
having a legal status. Iowa is becoming 
the Mecca of these associations, many of 
which are on a par with the best and 
largest known, and for their own pro- 
tection and that of their contributors, a 
well regulated law should be enacted at 
the next session of the legislature. 

There are laws now on the statute 
books of Iowa regulating to some extent 
the management of buildinz-loan associa- 
tions. These are good as far as they go, 
and should be rigidly enforced, but the 
matter of state supervision should engross 
the attention of the next legislature. 

In closing this brief sketch it may be 
well to quote what that eminent authority, 
Mr. Seymour Dexter, says concerning 
building and loan associations : 

‘*Each of these associations is a grow- 
ing influence in every community where 
it is located, stimulating the building and 
owning of homes. 

‘*Not alone this but it is an influence 
tending to develop four habits in the life 
of every shareholder, namely: prompt- 
ness in the matter of meeting financial en- 
gagements ; industry, the finding and 
performing of labor steadily, whereby the 
money shall be earned to meet the dues 
that should.be paid ; frugality, not parting 
with their money when earned in foolish, 
careless ways; and lastly, saving, or in 
other words, the habit of accumulating. 
Develop in any young man these four 
habits and continue them through a term 
of ten years, and his future material and 
moral welfare is assured.”’ 


A REMARKABLE GROWTH. 


The Commercial Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, of Des Moines, was organized 
by over two hundred wholesale and re- 
tail merchants of Iowa for the express 
purpose of carrying their own insurance 
and that of other merchants who may be- 
come members, and the first annual state- 
ment of business by the ‘‘ Commercial ”’ 
shows that this company has written 
more business and received more pre- 
miums during the first nine months than 
was ever written by any four insurance 


companies in Iowa during the same pe- 
riod of their organization. 


FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1895. 
Amount of insurance written. .... .$705.425.00 
Amount of premiums written ....... 43,618.02 
Losses paid ... ane 2,330.11 
Losses adjusted and unpaid. None 
Losses reported ...... None 
Losses in litigation..... None 
Surplus to policy holder 30,076.25 





To become a member of the Commer- 
cial Mutual Fire Insurance Company the 
applicant must sign an application and de- 
posit note on which the assessments can- 
not exceed one annnal premium in any 
one year, and deposit with the company 
one full annual premium, which amount 
will be placed in the reserve fund, to be 
used for losses and expenses. 

Assessments will not be made until 
fifty per cent of the reserve fund has been 
used in paying losses and expenses, and 
then only for fifty per cent of one annual 
premium with which to replace the 
amount used from said fund. 

Policies may be cancelled pro rata at 
the end of any one year as provided in 
policy and note, and the reserve fund re- 
maining to the credit of the members will 
be refunded. 

The president of this company is Hon. 
Frank T. Campbell, ex-railroad commis- 
sioner of Iowa, and S. G. Lee, the well 
known insurance expert, is secretary. 

Agents wanted. All communications 
addressed to the secretary, Equitable 
building, Des Moines, Iowa, promptly 
answered. 





IOWA SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

For the first time in its history the 
state of Iowa has interested itse'f in the 
examination of building and loan as- 
sociations, and this time at the request 
of a few of the associations themselves. 
There being no state law requiring an 
examination of these institutions, and a 
feeling of public suspicion regarding their 
plans and safety having been engendered 
by the failure of an irresponsible concern 
in this city, the Iowa Savings and Loan 
Association joined with certain other sim- 
ilar institutions of Des Moines in a request 
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for the Iowa Executive Council to appoint 
a competent committee to carefully inspect 
their books and report as to their reliabil- 
ity and solvency. The council responded 
by appointing as such committee Hon. 
John McHugh, for several years national 
bank examiner, and one of the best ac- 
countants in the state, and Hon. B. A. 
Beeson, ex-treasurer of state, both being 
men in whom the people of Iowa have 
implicit confidence. This committee has 
just rendered its report concerning the 
affairs and condition of the Iowa Savings 
and Loan Association, which is published 
in full in this issue of THE MIDLAND. It 
speaks for itself, and the readers of this 
magazine interested in building-loan mat- 
ters may read it and draw their own 
conclusions. It bears upon its face the 
imprint of reliability and soundness, and 
the gentlemen whose names are affixed 
thereto endow it with that character and 
genuineness that will enable it to with- 
stand the most searching criticism. The 
Iowa Savings and Loan seems to have 
established itself in the confidence of the 









public, and the report of this committee 
would indicate that this confidence was 
well grounded. 

State Auditor McCarthy, although a 
member of the executive council, refused 
to take any part whatever in the selection 
of this examining committee, for the 
reason that he is an officer in the Iowa 
Savings and Loan, and desired to avoid 
the possibility of any rival company mak- 
ing any unfair criticism. 


The Merchants’ Brick Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
has had the most phenomenal success of 
any insurance company ever started in 
Iowa. This company wrote almost $200,- 
ooo in risks inthirty days. ‘‘ Why was it 
not thought of before?’ is what every one 
says when they understand its plan. Over 
one thousand Iowa merchants, bankers 
and others owning brick buildings or occu- 
pying them are among its policy holders. 
Address S. G. Lee, secretary, Equitable 
building, for terms and information. 


KREBS BROS. :. 
White Bronze and Granite Monuments 


... AND STATUARY.... 
SPECIAL DESIGNS PREPARED FREE OF CHARGE. 


Orrice: KREBS ART STORE. 
MENTION THE MIDLAND MONTHLY. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 





PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


A young lady’s trip to the interior of 
South Africa, illustrated, in the March 
MIDLAND. 

Complete your volumes while you can. 
Back numbers of THE MIDLAND sent on 
receipt of 124 cents per copy. 

The Prize Descriptive Paper, Story, 
Sketch and Poems (December 31st com- 
petition) will appear in THE MIDLAND for 
March. 

i}: With a wealth of descriptive articles 
with illustrations, also stories, themes, 
apers and poems, it’s the fault of THE 

IDLAND editor if he doesn’t make each 
succeeding number attractive in appear- 
ance and interesting in subject matter. 

. 


MIDLAND Volumes | and II,handsomely 
bound, leather backs, for sale by the pub- 
lisher at $2 a volume, postage, or express- 
age, to be added. . 

Women Writers in Washington, con- 
cluded next month, will contain beautiful 
portraits of Kate Field, Mrs. Dahlgren, 
Grace Greenwood and others. 


“Literary Dubuque”’ is an interesting 
paper soon to appear, from the pen of 
Mrs. Shoup, whose poetry has won high 
praise from THE MIDLAND’s critics. 

A descriptive paper on the Dry Tortu- 
gas anda story of the Bahamas, will help 
the readers of the March MIDLAND to for- 
get that winter lingers in the lap of spring. 

















